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** Faster 
for our Customers... 
Faster 
for our Tellers” 


reports 
Mr. Robert F. McCammon 


Senior Vice President, Operations, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


Now! Pre-packaged 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


Like so many men whose job it is to con- 


trol costs and increase profits, operations 


. 
Mk 


man McCammon favors new pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques. Why? 


To 


“At Girard, we are most enthusiastic about = a 


the new packaged Travelers Cheques. We _te.ter's oats KIT NO COUNTING-NO PAPER WORK 


> . : Handy sales kit contains eight different Teller reaches for right package—that’s 
now sell them at 237 tellers’ windows in packages ranging in value from $50 to all. Information once supplied by teller 


‘ $1,000. Many banks have already placed __is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
Central Office and in our branches. -> een wena teller. sts cates tet ” ™ 


“The pre-packaged cheques take only one- 
fourth as long to issue. They save time for 
our customers and reduce the amount of 
bank time required for each transaction.” 


For further details or supplies, write to 


Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior Vice President Just DATE—AND SELL THEM AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 


. All the teller need do is add date. Issu- Now every teller can handle American 
& Treasurer, American Express Company, ing pre-packaged American Express Express Travelers Cheques easily and 


Travelers Cheques is about as easy as__ profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y handling the equivalent in cash. portant increases in sales. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE - FIELO WAREHOUSING - OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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The Fire The City Authorized 


The City Treasurer in charge said that 
he didn’t mind when it happened, but 
he did require a precise record showing 
that it had happened. 


“Authorize the fire,” our agent assured 
him, “and we'll see to it that what goes 
up in smoke will be not only cancelled 
bonds and coupons, but a multitude 
of unnecessary costs and problems.” 


To a chance listener on the long dis- 
tance wire, this might have been a 
Startling fragment of talk. The whole 
conversation, however, would have fas- 
cinated any banker who handles state 
and municipal obligations. 


For they were talking about a new plan 
worked out by Bankers Trust. It’s our 
answer to the unwieldy and expensive 
practice of making three complete 
audits and verifications on municipal 


bonds and coupons: one by the New 
York agent, one by the local depository 
bank, and a third by the municipality. 


Details of this new plan are fully cov- 
ered in our booklet, Accounting and 
Cremation Procedure for the Obliga- 
tions of States and Municipalities.. Its 
simple concept of direct accounting to 
the municipality is winning a lot of 
favorable attention. Those who have 
tried it find it both practical and eco- 
nomical—flexible, too, because it’s easily 
adaptable to particular situations. 


You may have a copy of this booklet, 


just for the asking. It’s illustrated with 
examples that show how you can offer 
better service to public officials and, of 
course, produce more profits for your 
bank, if you handle such matters for 
your local municipalities. As a matter 
of fact, what seems to be a radical de- 
parture from ordinary custom is essen- 
tially the same as the straightforward 
procedures followed by business corpo- 
rations. But as far as we know, applying 
the idea to municipals is a completely 
fresh approach. Happily, the plan is 
now in print and in practice, and we 
believe you'll find it valuable reading. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


For Obigorions of 


States and Municipalicies jf 












From Where We Sit... . 


OUR ULTIMATE WEAPON 


FTER some hours of exposure to its contents, we feel 
A we can do no less than to recommend in the 
strongest possible terms a careful study of a 
book entitled American Strategy for the Nuclear Age* 
edited by Walter F. Hahn and John C. Neff.** ‘“What,”’ 
asked the editors in a foreword, “is the changed global 
environment in which we find ourselves today? What 
is the nature of our enemy—his strengths, weaknesses, 
strategy and tactics? What is the scope of the military 
challenges? Finally, what are some of the specific courses 
of action which should be taken if we are to win the 
struggle?” 

Needless to say, the 455 pages of the book tell an 
unpleasantly provocative story of Communist aggression, 
and the military, economic, and psychological signifi- 
cance that has been read by a number of experts in 
their respective fields into the cireumstances and events 
that have figured in Soviet Russia’s relentless struggle 
for world domination. On one point they leave not the 
slightest room for doubt: The war we’re in is one of 
indefinite duration, and offers no prospect of moderating 
short of complete victory for one side or the other. 


Nor is the reader left in any doubt regarding the vigor 
with which the Soviet bloc is pursuing its objective and 
the singleness of purpose with which, by virtue of its 
complete control of its economy and its people, it is able 
to dedicate itself to the task of achieving it. 

It is interesting to note in passing that the publication 
of this book is an outgrowth of the activities of the 
Institute for American Strategy, with headquarters in 
Chicago, which describes itself as a non-profit educa- 
tional corporation whose principal objective is ‘“‘adult 
education in survival.” 


The Institute has sponsored six annual conferences in 
which “leaders of U. S. industry, education, labor, and 
the defense establishment have gathered to articulate 
and analyze the Communist challenge,” and to offer 
“perceptive recommendations for vigorous American 
action to help bolster the free world.’ It was at the 
most recent of these conferences that Ivan Hill de- 
livered his address on ‘‘Ethics, Economics and Survi- 
val,’ to which we made substantial reference in our edi- 
torial of July 15.*** Also sponsored by the Institute was 
the Chicago Regional Strategy Seminar of a few weeks 
ago, which likewise dealt with the struggle between the 
Communist and the free world. 


A key figure in the organization and convening of 
these meetings was Frank Rockwell Barnett, Director of 
Research for The Richardson Foundation and a member 
of the Institute’s Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee. Said he in the concluding chapter of Amer?- 


*Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. $1.45 


**Walter F. Hahn is executive editor of Orbis, a quarterly journal of world 
affairs published by the Foreign Policy Research Institute of the University 
of Pennsylvania and a research assistant of the Institute. 

John C. Neff, Colonel, United States Army Reserve, is Chief of Staff 
of the 77th Infantry Division, located in New York City. 
***Proceedings published by the Institute as “The U. S. Economy in a 
World of Conflict.” $2.00. 
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can Strategy in the Nuclear Age, ‘‘In this new kind of 
war, radio commentators, teachers, and investment 
bankers are on the front line just as the men who man 
the missiles and guard our positions overseas. Unfor- 
tunately, too few leaders in the private sectors of 
American life as yet realize that we are at war, and that 
the survival of Western civilization is at stake. . . 
The ‘ultimate weapon,’ of course, is neither science nor 
politics nor psychological warfare. The ‘ultimate weapon’ 
is human courage based on faith in certain unalterable 
moral laws.”’ 


What Mr. Barnett is saying, we believe, is that all 
the superiority we shall ultimately be able to assert 
will stem from the strength and quality of our moral 
convictions—our devotion to principle; from the regard 
in which we hold our heritage of freedom and the zeal 
with which we defend it. The Communists’ greatest 
weakness lies in their utter contempt for moral law, 
and therein Jies our greatest advantage. But it will 
remain an advantage only if and to the extent that we 
demonstrate those qualities in our national! behavior that 
make for greatness. 


The formulation of the principles that brought our 
nation into being and made it great grew out of a de- 
sire for freedom from governmental oppression. The 
whole concern of our Founding Fathers was that their 
government should protect them in the enjoyment of 
their freedom, and to the support of a Declaration of 
their purpose to achieve such a government, they pledged 
their lives, fortunes and sacred honor. 

Far from placing such a value on our freedom today, 
we appear to be all too willing to sell it for “‘cash on 
the barrelhead.”’ It has been said, with perhaps more 
truth than we’re willing to admit, that the cry of ‘‘Give 
me liberty or give me death,” that helped to spark the 
war that brought us freedom from tyranny, has now 
been shortened to just ‘“‘Give me.” And it has been sug- 
gested, with at least a little reason, that the philosophy 
underlying one concept of the proper role of govern- 
ment might well be symbolized by the extended palm. 

The trend toward ever greater use of public funds 
for private ends can only serve to make the more dif- 
ficult our fight against Communism. But that trend can 
be reversed by promptly bringing into play our “‘ulti- 
mate weapon,” the moral courage to face up to the 
truth that only a strong people can make a strong nation. 


Our greatest danger lies in the distinct possibility 
that our “ultimate weapon”? may with the passing of 
time become so dulled through disuse as to make it 
completely ineffectual. 


Editor 
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Prescription for Reject Rate 


Now that a number of sorters have been delivered 
and we are no longer blinded by the dazzling per- 
formance of these machines, our focus comes upon 
the checks that make these machines perform. 


Checks that insure maximum sorting efficiency 
should be made on machinery specially adapted for 
MICR printing, by people with experience and back- 
ground in magnetic printing research, and on a paper 
created for the purpose. For checks that are both 
safe and sortable specify La Monte 
Safety Papers. 





TH 

WAVY LINES ® 
ARE A 

LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 


safety paper for checks 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Man in a Hurry 


When you need correspondent service, your call 
brings a First City man — pronto! He’s helpful, resource- 
ful and always happy to share with you the broad 
experience of Houston’s first bank — Houston’s bank of 


bold leadership — First City National. 


Call him — he'll come in a hurry! 


FIRST CITY 
NATIONAL BANK or Houston 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





CREDIT CONDITIONS 


Sentiment Slipped 

Bankers attending the 86th Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers 
Association in New York last month 
appeared to have serious doubts that 
business loan demand would expand 
much over the remainder of 1960. 


To be sure, a report by ABA’s 
Credit Policy Commission predicted 
that commercial loans would continue 
at high levels. Indeed, said the com- 
mission’s able chairman, William F. 
Kelly, ‘‘seasonal demands for business 
credit in the last quarter of the year 
promise to be substantial.” 

Day’s Difference. But the Credit 
Policy Commission report was pre- 
pared in advance of the convention 
and presented on the first day of the 
conclave. Next day the stock market 
broke, plunging through its previous 
1960 lows. 

That the market break dampened 
banker sentiment was indicated in an 
informal survey conducted at the con- 
vention by a BANKERS MONTHLY re- 
porter. While few bankers looked for 
serious economic trouble in the months 
just ahead, a clear majority thought 
business would leave something to be 
desired. Lagging sales in some lines 
and narrowing profit margins were 
cited as the reasons. 


Cautious Corporations. In the opin- 
ion of most bankers interviewed, this 
would mean further inventory cut- 
backs in several key industries and a 
general reduction in business capital 
spending plans. Clearly, this prospect 
indicated a less-than-seasonal demand 
for bank credit in 1960’s final quarter. 

Actually, the slackness in loan de- 
mand already was apparent: commer- 
cial and industrial loans at banks in 
leading cities had declined $338 mil- 
lion since midyear, compared with a 
rise of $866 million in the like period 
of 1959. Of course, as several bankers 
pointed out, part of this shift could be 
attributed to increased refundings of 
bank loans in the long-term markets; 
but this factor was secondary to the 
business slowdown. 

Banker opinion on the prime rate 
question also appeared to undergo a 
subtle, but nonetheless real change. 
Prior to the convention, Mr. Kelly 
reported, most bankers felt the recent 
cut in the prime rate resulted from 
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WILLIAM F. KELLY 
Whither loan demand? 


“an artificially created situation.” 
Consensus was that it did not reflect 
“lesser demand for bank credit or 
substantially increased deposits,” but 


instead was forced by Federal Reserve . 


pressure on the money market. 


Hindsight. However, most bankers 
interviewed by this magazine at the 
convention--following the stock mar- 
ket breakthrough—thought the cut 
appeared justified by subsequent busi- 
ness developments. Many of these 
same bankers admitted they had been 
critical of the rate reduction at the 
time it was made. 

Now, some even talked of another 
cut in the prime charge before the 
year was out. 


SAVINGS 


Savings Subsidiaries? 
Commercial banks might handle the 
whole problem of savings competition, 
deal with both “‘legislative restraints 
and inappropriate banking practice,” 
by seeking authority to set up savings 
subsidiaries. So suggested New York’s 
Jerome B. Cohen in an address before 
the ABA Convention last month. 
According to Dr. Cohen, the tax 
issue is just one of several facets of the 
savings problem. Among the others: 
the question of how savings funds 
should be invested. ‘“‘Investment poli- 
cy plays a significant part in the com- 
petitive ability of savings and loan 


associations and, in the current pre- 
occupation over tax policy, should not 
be overlooked or forgotten.” 
Separate Handling? Dr. Cohen’s 
advice to commercial banks: the in- 
vestment of savings funds should be 
handled apart from the investment of 
other deposits, and not be tied by the 
same “overriding principle of liq- 
uidity” that governs demand de- 
posits. The establishment of savings 
subsidiaries would be one way of 


_ effecting this separation. 


As visualized by Dr. Cohen, such 
subsidiaries would be allowed to place 
funds in mortgages under restraints 
no greater than those imposed on 
Federal savings and loan associations. 
They also would make term loans to 
business, consumer loans, and loans 
to the commercial banking parent; 
and invest in securities under the Pru- 
dent-Man Rule. They would be taxed 
in the same fashion as other savings 
institutions, and could pay interest 
at the same rates. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Expansion in the East 

Dramatic developments broke on 
the New York State banking scene 
again last month. Bankers Trust Co. 
(assets: $3.1 billion) and The County 
Trust Co. ($492 million) of fast-grow- 
ing Westchester announced plans to 
form a holding company. This marked 
the first action by a Wall Street bank 
to hook up with a major suburban 
institution since passage of the state’s 
new banking law (BANKERS MONTH- 
LY, April 15). 

Commented William H. Moore, 
chairman of Bankers Trust, and Wil- 
liam L. Butcher, chairman of County 
Trust, in a joint statement: “It is now 
widely recognized in banking circles 
that the bank holding company is a 
proven method of . . . providing re- 
serves of management skills and capi- 
tal to keep pace with our increasingly 
complex and expanding economy.” 

Moving in the opposite direction, 
meanwhile, The Meadow Brook Na- 
tional Bank of Nassau County ($462 
million) set out to become the first 
suburban bank to extend its opera- 
tions into New York City. This would 
be accomplished via acquisition of 
The Queens National Bank ($30 mil- 
lion) and Colonial Trust Co. ($85 mil- 
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lion). “‘A bold and imaginative maneu- 
ver,” observed bank stock specialists 
M. A. Schapiro & Co. 


New Partner. Even more surpris- 
ing to most Wall Streeters, however, 
was the identity of the principles in 
the proposed new holding company. 
For four years previously, County 
Trust had been linked in holding com- 
pany plans with The First National 
City Bank of New York. But their ap- 
plication under the Federal Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 was 
stymied by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Now, Bankers Trust-County Trust 
also must obtain the board’s blessing, 
as well as the approval of New York 
State authorities under the new state 
banking law. Consensus among ob- 
servers of New York’s fluid banking 
situation was that Bankers Trust 
might succeed where Citibank, for 
reasons of size, had failed. 


Rumor also had it that at least one, 
and possibly two other Wall Street 
banks would soon take similar action 
to expand. At present, of course, New 
York has just one statewide bank 
holding company: Marine Midland 
Corp. 

What Premium? Ever since New 
York’s lush suburbs were opened to 
the city banks earlier in the year, 
bankers and analysts have been pon- 
dering the probable cost of such ex- 
pansion. The feeling has been that the 
shares of major suburban banks would 
command a substantial premium in 
any holding company or merger deals. 


It seemed to be working out that 
way in the holding company proposal 
announced last month. Under its 
terms, County Trust stockholders 
would receive 85/100 of a share of 
holding company stock for each share 
held, after giving effect to the usual 
5 per cent stock dividend. Holders of 
Bankers Trust would exchange their 
stock on a share-for-share basis. 


According to M. A. Schapiro & Co., 
“this division will give Bankers Trust 
stockholders shares _ representing 
$289.6 million of the holding com- 
pany’s pro forma equity. County 
Trust stockholders will receive $51.9 
million in book value, or $19.5 million 
more than their $32.4 million contri- 
bution. This $19.5 million is the price 
Bankers Trust is paying in shares of 
the holding company for the County 
Trust. The price... produces for 
County Trust shareholders an increase 
in book value (including reserves) from 
$19.08 to $30.54 a share; for Bankers’ 
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MOORE OF BANKERS TRUST 
Into the suburbs. 


stockholders, a decrease from $38.34 
to $35.93 a share.” 

At month’s end, Bankers Trust 
stock was around 45 bid (1960 range: 
52-43). County Trust was quoted at 
3634 bid (48-3314). 

Meadow Brook closed at 2434 bid 
(30-23). This month the latter is 
offering 462,564 new shares to stock- 
holders via rights on a 1-for-414 ba- 
sis. The sale will supply cash for the 
acquisition of Colonial Trust. 


@ The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston and The New England Trust 
Co. announced plans to merge under 
the name, New England Merchants 
National Bank. The consolidated bank 
would have resources of $318 million, 
administer trust assets of more than 
$800 million. 


Compromise in the West 


In March 1959, Firstamerica Corp., 
big western holding company, ac- 
quired most of the stock of California 
Bank as part of a plan to merge the 
latter with First Western Bank & 
Trust Co., another Firstamerica sub- 
sidiary. But the deal ran into opposi- 
tion from the Department of Justice, 
and ever since has been tied up in 
litigation. Late last month the dead- 
lock was finally broken as the U.S. 
District Court in San Francisco ap- 
proved a Firstamerica-Justice De- 
partment compromise. 


Under the compromise plan, First- 
america will be able to retain its stock 
in California Bank and merge First 








Western into it. But the holding com- 
pany also must form a new bank to 
consist of 65 former First Western 
offices. Firstamerica will then have to 
divest itself of the new bank within 
two to six years after approval of the 
plan by Federal and state banking 
agencies. The divestment will be 
handled either by an outright sale or 
by a spin-off to Firstamerica stock- 
holders. 

The way the deal works out, Cali- 
fornia bank will have deposits of 
about $1.7 billion, and the new bank 
will start with some $500 million in 
deposits. Firstamerica common closed 
last month on the New York Stock 
Exchange at 2414 (1960 range: 30!4 
2314). 


EXECUTIVES 


Changes of the Month 

@ Roger D. Knight Jr., president of 
Denver United States National Bank, 
was named to the additional post of 
chief executive officer, succeeding 
Stewart Cosgriff, who continues as a 
director. At the same time, Cris Dob- 
bins, president of the Ideal Cement 
Co., was elected chairman of the bank. 
Mr. Knight has been associated with 
Denver U.S. Naticnal and its prede- 
cessors since 1954, prior to which he 
was president of the Campbell-Sell 
Baking Co. 


@ George L. Farnsworth, 47, was 
elected an executive vice president of 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. 
Mr. Farnsworth had been a vice 
president in the bank’s national divi- 
sion, supervising corporation and cor- 
respondent bank accounts in central 
and western states. Before that, he 
was in charge of Chemical’s business 
in Ohio, Indiana, Pittsburgh and De- 
troit. 


@ Vernon C. Richards, vice president 
and New York representative for Bank 
of America since 1955, was named to 
head the national division of the 
bank’s business development depart- 
ment in San Francisco. In his new 
post, the 59-year-old Richards will di- 
rect Bank of America’s relationships 
with national corporations and cor- 
respondent banks. He is succeeded in 
New York by Vice President Ralph 
W. Fellman. 

@ Thomas Rodd moved up from vice 
president to senior vice president of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. Mr. Rodd joined J. P. Morgan 
& Co. in 1935, worked up through its 
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general 
Guaranty also announced the election 
last month of Carter L. Burgess, presi- 
dent of American Machine & Foundry 
Co., as a director of the bank. 


banking division. Morgan 


@ Harold G. Brownson, head of the 
branch office division of Irving Trust 
Co., was named a senior vice presi- 
dent. Associated with the bank since 
1935, Mr. Brownson had been a vice 
president. 


@ William G. Foulke, 48, head of the 
trust division of Provident Trades- 
mens Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
was elected an executive vice presi- 
dent. Security Analyst Foulke joined 
the bank in 1940, became a trust 
officer in 1945, a senior vice president 
in 1957. He will be succeeded as head 
of the trust division by Vice President 
Frank T. Howard. 


@ George A. Newton, a partner in 
G. H. Walker & Co. of St. Louis, was 
nominated for president of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America. Nomination is tantamount to 
election at IBA’s Annual Convention 
in Hollywood, Fla., next month. 


@ Frank G. McClintock moved up 
from general vice president to execu- 
tive vice president of The First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Tulsa, and 
John L. Robertson and Robert E. 
Davis were named senior vice presi- 


dents. All 
officers. 


are commercial lending 


@G. Kenneth Crowther, vice presi- 
dent of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, stepped up to president of 
Robert Morris Associates, national 
association of bank loan officers and 
credit men. Completing RMA’s elected 
officer team for the coming year are 
First Vice President William M. 
Edens, second vice president of Con- 
tinental [Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, and Second 
Vice President Eugene M. Howard, 
vice president of American Fletcher 
National Bank & Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

@ George K. Whitney, a trustee of 
Massachusetts Investors Trust of Bos- 
ton, oldest mutual fund in the U.S., 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Investment Companies. 
Mr. Whitney launched his career as 
an investment analyst with The First 
National Bank of Chicago, later was 
associated with The Connecticut Bank 
& Trust Co. for nearly 10 years before 
joining MIT. 


NEW FINANCING 
Airline & Utility 


Among corporations announcing 
major new financings this month were 
Continental Airlines and Consolidated 





Edison Co. of New York. 


Denver-based Continenta! 
completed a refinancing program in- 
volving $42 million in new loans. Of 
this amount, $25.5 million is provided 
by a group of 22 banks headed by 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, and 
$12.5 million of long-term money is 
supplied by insurance companies and 
The Ford Foundation. 

The plan “substantially” reduces 
the company’s current maturities and 
“materially” strengthens its current 
cash and working capital position. 
Since the beginning of 1955, Conti- 
nental has borrowed $71 million to 
buy piston, jet-powered and pure jet 
aircraft. 

Prime Credit. Consolidated Edison 
arranged a $100 million credit with 
13 New York banks to run for one 
year. Borrowings will be made to 
finance ConEd’s current requirements 
and in anticipation of permanent long- 
term financing. Notes for not more 
than 90 days will be used, with interest 
at the prime rate at the time of 
each borrowing. 


This is the 15th successive credit 
of this type that the company has 
arranged in the course of financing 
its continuing construction program. 
The First National City Bank of New 
York will act as clearing agent for 
the participating banks. 





The National Bank of Commerce of Houston last month brought members of the nation’s financial press to 
Houston to view for themselves 1) the area’s booming Industrial Complex, and 2) the bank's newly ex- 
panded and remodeled quarters (photos). Reported the bank to the reporters: Oil, gas, petrochemicals, 


machines, men and money have added up to spectacular growth for Houston. 


One barometer: Bank 


deposits in Houston jumped 70 per cent in the last 10 years (vs. the national average rise of 46 per cent). 
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PUGET POWER...1960 GROWTH REPORT 





POPULATION GROWS 60% IN TEN YEARS. Two-thirds of the entire 
population growth in the state of Washington during the 
past 10 years has taken place in Puget’s service area. Pic- 
tured above is a portion of one of the new suburban resi- 
dential developments east of Seattle served by Puget Power. 








RESIDENTIAL USAGE GROWS. Last year Puget’s domestic cus- 
tomers used an average of 769 kilowatt-hours more electri- 
city than they did in 1958. This is the largest residential 
usage increase among all investor-owned electric utilities 
in the nation. 84% of our homes have both electric ranges 
and water heaters; 8% have electric heat. Our aggressive 
and selective load-building programs keep increasing per- 
customer usage of electricity in our service area. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL PARK DEVELOPED BY PUGET. Early this year, Puget 
Power, through its newly formed Puget Western, Inc., subsidi- 
ary, acquired Andover Industrial Park south of Seattle. This 325 
acre development will accommodate 40 to 50 light manufacturing 
plants. First tenant (now building) is General Electric Company. 


> 
* 


INDUSTRIAL USAGE OF ELECTRICITY GROWS 66% IN FIVE YEARS. This has 
resulted from both new industry locating in our service area 
and the expansion of dozens of established plants. Largest is the 
Boeing Airplane Transport Division—employing 18,000—which 
manufactures the famous 707 and 720 commercial jet trans- 
ports and KC-135 military jet tankers at Renten, Washington. 





RESIDENTIAL USAGE MORE THAN TWICE THE NATIONAL AVERAGE 


THOUSANDS OF KILOWATT HOURS 
THOUSANDS OF KILOWATT HOURS 








NATIONAL AVERAGE ed AVERAGE USE BY PUGET'S RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMERS 





PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 
1400 Washington Building+Seattle PUGET aU Laid 








The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 


The man from Chemical New York wears 
out a lot of shoeleather in your service. 
He makes the rounds gathering vital in- 
formation for you and your customers. His 
travels can help you in developing new 
business in your part of the country. 

But he puts much more than just shoe- 
leather at your service. He gives you the 
financial experience and know-how a man 
ean get only in New York, the world’s 
financial capital. And he also makes avail- 
able to you grass-roots information gath- 


Chemical Bank. 
New York Trust Company 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


ered by our team of traveling bankers who 
visit Main Streets all over America. We 
call this the “hometown touch.” 

Isn’t this combination of hometown 
knowledge and metropolitan know-how 
what you’re looking for in a correspond- 
ent bank? Call “The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch,” and find out 
how he can keep you and your customers 
a step ahead. Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company, New York 15. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Total banking 
pnd trust services 
here and abroad 

“Pounded 1824 
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Washington Report oe 2 


Correspondent: Helmuth Boy 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 










The Presidential race still looks very, very close. 

Neither candidate will come anywhere near President Eisenhower’s sweep of 41 
states and 457 electoral votes in 1956. 

Fact is, there are very few states that appear really sure for either side, 
despite claims emanating from the rival camps. 

Take the states with the biggest electoral votes: New York (45), California 
(32), Pennsylvania (32), Illinois (27), Ohio (25), Texas (24) and Michigan (20). 

They're all in doubt. Nixon-—Lodge seem to enjoy an edge in Illinois and 
Michigan, but it’s extremely slight. Similarly, Kennedy—Johnson appear ahead in 
Ohio but only by the thinnest of margins. 


Look for Dwight Eisenhower, in the few weeks that remain, to make an all-out 
attempt to transfer some of his immense personal popularity to Nixon. 


This is the Republicans' ace-—in-—the-hole. It may well offset the clear 
Democratic majority among registered voters. 


Congress probably won’t look much different after the elections than it does 
now. To be sure, Republicans are likely to pick up a few Democratic seats, while 
holding on to most of those they already have. But, barring an unexpected Republi- 
can landslide, they’1l1 still be some distance from control of the House; and 
Republican Senate control is virtually out of the question. 


Banker concern over Washington matters was again evident at the annual 
convention of the American Bankers Association last month. Indeed, the formal 
resolutions adopted by the convention dealt almost exclusively with Federal Reserve- 
Treasury policies and banking legislation. Specifically, the convention: 

*Pledged its continued support of the flexible monetary and credit policies 
of the Federal Reserve, and warned against political domination in this area. 

*Stressed the necessity of a balanced Federal budget "over the long run," 
and called for tax revision to encourage private investment. 

*Expressed concern over the gold outflow and the nation’s continuing balance-— 
of—payments deficit. 

*Reaffirmed ABA’s stand for the elimination of "existing inequities" in the 
taxation of financial institutions. 

*Opposed "in principle" the establishment of a Federally—chartered system of 
mutual savings banks "in any form." 


ABA officials take an optimistic line on the "tax equality" question, declare 
there is a "good chance" for passage of some kind of legislation in this area ina 
"reasonable time." One reason for "encouragement": a reported statement by Wilbur 
Mills, chairman of the House Ways & Means Committee, that any changes in the tax law 
made in the next Congress probably would be on a piecemeal basis. 
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Building 
with Brazil 


On Sao Paulo’s Avenida Anhangabau, 
a new structure reaches high into the 
Brazilian sky. On September 22, the 
handsome new home of the ‘‘Banco de 
Boston”’ opened its doors... twenty-one 
floors of faith in the future of Brazil. 

Twelve years ago, The First National 
Bank of Boston opened its Sao Paulo 
branch with 68 employees. Today, 245 
people staff our office here. As many 
more man our other Brazilian offices in 
Rio de Janeiro and Santos. We've done 
a lot of growing since we opened in 
Brazil in 1947. We like to think it’s a 
modest tribute to the caliber of banking 
service we have brought to the people 
and the industries of this great and 
growing land. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts 
IN NEW YORK: Represented by The First Bank of 

Boston (International), 2 Wall St. 
15 FULLY STAFFED OVERSEAS OFFICES IN: 
ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. 
Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. 
Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, 

Sancti Spiritus. 
IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 27-32 Old Jewry, 
London, F.C. 2, England. 
CABLE: ‘‘Massnat”’ International Telex Number: 
BS1 (Boston). 
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WATCH YOUR 
PORTFOLIO PROFITS 


Waiting Too Long Could Be Costly 


The author sees a possibility of further ease in the money market and a con- 
sequent rise in bond prices, but suggests, in general, that portfolio profits be 
taken by not later than mid-November; earlier if there are definite signs of a 


business pickup. 


ATE last December I had the privi- 
L lege of preparing an article for 
the February 1960 issue of 
BANKERS MONTHLY magazine. This 
was at a time when most bankers were 
deeply concerned over severely de- 
pressed bond prices and a record 
amount of depreciation in their port- 
folios. Our leading economists were 
forecasting a continuation of the busi- 
ness boom and even higher rates until 
well into 1960. Since that time many 
changes have taken place in the 
money market structure and the rapid- 
ity with which the boom fizzled out 
should be another lesson to those who 
try to manage a portfolio on the basis 
of forecasts. 


A New Set of Circumstances 


Conditions today are rapidly ap- 
proaching the reverse of those which 
prevailed in December 1959 and an 
article dealing with the new set of 
circumstances would seem appro- 
priate. Just as the period of extremely 
tight money and very high yields was 
an opportunity for bankers rather 
than a time for moaning over depre- 
ciation so will the current period of 
easy money prove to have been an 
opportunity for those who are willing 
to take profits and replenish their 
bond reserves. 


Instead of wrestling with loss prob- 
lems the portfolio manager today is 
confronted with profits and while this 
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By HARRY W. LUSSEY 


Vice President, Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc., 
New York City 


is a very pleasant turnabout it is 
nevertheless a problem requiring care- 
ful thought. The taking of profits is 
far from being a simple operation in 
which tidy windfalls are merely cashed 
in and everyone is happy. Profit tak- 
ing must be done in such a manner 
that the maximum possible part of 
the profits will be retained perma- 
nently. 


Most bankers took losses in 1959 
whereas others took them early in 
1960. This means that 1960 can be a 
profit year for most although some 
may have to wait until 1961. In those 
cases where relatively small losses 
were taken early in the year it would 
be advisable to weigh carefully what 
the dollar penalty would be in the 
event 1960 was to be switched to a 
profit year. For example let us suppose 
a loss of $25,000 had been taken in the 
early months but a profit of perhaps 
$200,000 existed today. If it was de- 
cided to make this a profit year, the 
penalty would be 27% of $25,000 or 
$6,750. However there would be a net 
overall profit after taxes of $131,250. 

Thus while it is not pleasant to 
absorb the penalty it would be far 
better than holding out until 1961 and 
then finding that the appreciation on 
the portfolio had shrunk from $200,000 


to only $100,000 leaving only $75,000 
instead of $131,250 in terms of net 
profits. This is only one of the prob- 
lems created by the much improved 
level of the high grade bond market. 
At the same time it provides tre- 
mendous opportunities. 


Must Replace with Care 


There will be several ways in which 
profits can be capitalized and the pro- 
ceeds reinvested. You can take the 
easy way that requires little planning 
or you can put a little more effort 
into the problem and gain vastly im- 
proved results. You will get a return 
commensurate with what you put into 
your profit taking operation. We all 
know that when an important amount 
of appreciation exists on the portfolio 
it enables you to “take a profit.’’ How- 
ever, the thinking must go far beyond 
the taking of a profit. It must place 
great importance on the selection of 
the replacement because it is the mar- 
ket action of the replacement which 
determines how profitable the opera- 
tion will be. 


Milking a portfolio of bond profits 
at every opportunity and taking them 
into operating income, which some of 
our state banking departments fool- 
ishly permit, is more mismanagement 
than true portfolio manageme it. Prof- 
its handled in this manner inflate 
operating figures but that money is 
dead in a great many cases because 
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Table"A 
CAPITAL GAINS vs. INCOME 
Net 
SELL Current inane 
Book Bid Market 9/15/60 
Par Issue Value Quote Value Profit 2/15/61 
$1,000M__—svwTTrr. 4%'s $1,000,000 101* $1,010,000 $10,000 $20,314 
2/15/61 Less 25% Capital Gains Tax 2,500 
Net Profit after Tax $ 7,500 
Less 52% Federal Income Tax 10,563 
Net Income after Tax $ 9,751 
Amortized 
BUY Income 
Offered 9/15/60 
Por Issue Quote Cost 2/15/61 
$1,000M Tr. 4%'s 2/15/61 101" $1,010,000 $10,314 
Less 52% Federal Income Tax 5,363 
Net Income after Taxes $ 4,951 


*The slight price differential for an exchange of bend numbers is excluded to simplify cclculctions. 


SUMMARY 


Net profit after capital gains tax on sale 
Less reduction in net income after taxes 


Net gain on write up 


NOTE: The net gain on any similar transaction can be computed eatily 


to 27% of the prcfit taken. 


bankers who handle profits in this 
manner are usually loath to make 
charges against operating income to 
absorb bond losses when they could 
be taken to advantage. 


If profits are handled intelligently, 
the benefits to be derived from them 
will last indefinitely and multiply too. 
There is only one place for a bond 
profit and that is in a bond reserve 
account. Then it should be restored 
to the portfolio at the first worthwhile 
opportunity after the 27% tax dif- 
ferential has been realized. This will 
be covered later as we are now con- 
sidering the opportunities presented 
when bond profits are available. 


When we refer to profits we mean 
important ones ranging from perhaps 
five to fifteen points on Governments 
in the five to ten year area. In other 
words, the type of profit that is 
created by an important decline in 
money rates. When profits of this size 
are available it follows logically that 
money rates must be rather easy and 
accordingly the next important swing 
in bond prices will have to be in the 
other direction—downward. 


One of the fundamentals of bond 
investing is that the longer the term 
of a bond, the greater its suceptibility 
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$ 7,500 
4,800 
$ 2,700 


it will always be equivclent 


to market fluctuation as money rates 
change. An .05 change in yield on a 
ten-year bond is roughly twice what 
it would be on a five-year security. 
Accordingly a relatively high market 
provides the careful portfolio manager 
with an opportunity not only to nail 
down profits but to rearrange his list 
to include a higher proportion of issues 
which will suffer to only a moderate 
degree in the next swing to higher 
yields and lower bond prices. This 
means shortening up and liquidation of 





all optional maturity issues—the re- 
verse of the procedure which should 
be followed when losses are taken. 


One other defensive measure is to 
favor the higher coupon issues when 
selecting replacements. The reason for 
this is that during a period of rising 
interest rates any issue carrying a low 
coupon gradually moves into the so- 
called ‘‘deep discount” category and 
its marketability will become im- 
paired as investor interest shifts else- 
where. 


Most investors want the higher 
operating income provided by the 
“current coupon” items carrying a 
coupon rate approximating the yield 
basis on which an issue is selling. For 
the first time in many years there is 
a sufficiently wide choice of coupons 
on Governments to permit this to be 
done. 


Finally a strong market presents an 
excellent opportunity to ‘‘clean house” 
particularly in the municipal section 
of the list. There are few portfolios in 
the country that do not have their 
share of odd lots, lower quality issues 
and holdings that management is 
“not too happy” with. When money 
is easy and bond yields are shrinking 
there is a tendency for the lower grade 
issues to close the gap yieldwise as 
against high grade securities. The rea- 
son for this is that many bond buyers 
will buy a yield, say 3.00%, and as 
long as they can get that rate on an 
Aaa security they will not touch an A 
even though it might be a far better- 
all-aruund investment value at a 
3.75% rate. However, when the Aaa 
group will not provide the rate of yield 
they seek they will switch to the Aa 
category and eventually to the A 
group. 
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Table B 
PRICE RANGES DURING PAST THREE MARKET SWINGS 
Rise Decline Rise 
6/20/57 4/23/58 inPrice 9/15/59 in Price 9/8/60 in Price 
2's 11/15/61 94.8 101.6 6.30 95.0 6.6 99.14 4.14 
2's 6/15/67-62 88.8 99.26 11.18 85.0 14.26 94.12 9.12 
2's 8/15/63 92.10 100.20 8.10 91.10 9.10 97.30 6.20 
22's12/15/68-63 86.23 98.22 11.31 82.30 15.24 92.2 9.4 
Seay tes/ON «(alee WOS4T2. os006 9212 110 98.26 6.14 
22's 6/15/69-64 86.16 97.24 11.8 82.4 15.20 90.28 8.24 
AAR EAORs - “skies. Sateen’ <dciec oo re 104.12 4.14 
RES 2/VS/GS kw TOGO = svissie 89.8 10.24 96.20 TAZ 
(6/15) 
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As the bulk of the buying interest 
sifts down into the A-rated issues, or 
lower, it will be found that the yield 
differential narrows and the lower 
quality issues are relatively more 
fully priced and in better demand. 
This is the time to eliminate any 
holding that is not considered a suit- 
able long range investment—particu- 
larly if it can be done at a profit. 
Summing up therefore, we have the 
27% tax differential, the adjustment 
of maturities, the coupon factor and 
general house cleaning to consider 
when thinking of taking profits. 

A long term capital gain of $100,000 
is worth $75,000 to the stockholders 
of a bank whereas $100,000 in opera- 
ting income will only add $48,000 
to the capital structure. This is of 
course provided there is a sufficient 
volume of fully taxable income to 
place the bank in the 52% bracket. 
Assuming that fully taxable income 
will be well in excess of the $25,000 
level, the mathematics in favor of 
capital gains over fully taxable opera- 
ting income are overwhelming. This 
“write-up” technique, as illustrated in 
the very simple example here shown, 
should never be used, incidentally, for 
other than short term or very high 
coupon issues (see table A). 


Idle Reserve a Luxury 

There is much more to be gained 
of course if one employs a shift from 
one type of bond to another. Some 
idea of the extent to which market 
prices for various Governments have 
fluctuated in recent years may be 
gained from Table B. Using this table 
as the basis for our calculations, Table 
C will serve to illustrate the cumula- 
tive effects in terms of net additions 
to the capital structure as the result 
of aggressiveness in this area of port- 
folio management. This should also 
provide ample justification for our 
statement to the effect that a bond 
reserve should be plowed back into the 
bond account at the first opportunity 
an idle reserve is an expensive luxury 
for any banker. 

When the factor of maturity dif- 
ferentials is injected into a _ profit 
taking operation it is necessary to 
bear in mind that when anything is 
carried to an extreme it can be dan- 
gerous. Accordingly when a shorten- 
ing of maturity is advocated whenever 
bond profits are taken, it does not 
imply the liquidation of five to ten 
year bonds and the reinvestment of 


the proceeds in one-year certificates. 
(Continued) 
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Table C OPTIONALS vs. DEFINITES 
Assume $1,000M 2's 11/15/61 were held at 100 on 6/20/57. 
LOSS TRANSACTION 6/20 /57 














SOLD 
Par Issue Price Proceeds Loss Income 
1000M) 24's 11/15/61 @ 94.8 $ 942,500 $ 57,500 $25,000 
Less 52% 29,900 
Net Loss $ 27,600 
BOT 
1,0065M 22's 6/15/67-62 @ 88.8 $ 939,862 $26,625 
PROFIT TRANSACTION 4/23 /58 
SOLD Profit” 
1,0065M 2's 6/15/67-62 @ 99.26 $1,063,003 $123,141 $26,625 
Less 25% 30,785 
Net Profit $ 92,356 
BOT 
1,0055M 2's 8/15/63 @ 100.20 $1,061,594 $25,138 
LOSS TRANSACTION 9/15/59 
SOLD Loss_ 
1055M 2's 8/15/63 @ 91.10 $ 963,347 $ 96,522 $25,138 
(amortized cost $1,059,869) Less 52% 50,191 
Net Loss $ 46,331 
BOT _ 
1,135M 2's 6/15/67-62 @ 85.0 $ 964,750 $28,375 
PROFIT TRANSACTION 9/8 /60 
Amortized 
SOLD Profit Income 
1,135M 2's 6/15/67-62 «G 94.12 $1,071,156 $106,406 $28,375 
Less 25% 26,601 
Net Profit $ 79,805 
BOT — 
1025M 4%'s 5/15/64 @ 104.12 $1,069,844 $36,467 


SUMMARY 


1. Income on investment has been held at or above original 2%2% rate. Cur- 
rently it amounts to $36,467 per year versus original operating income of only 
$25,000. 


2. Profit & Loss—-GROSS Loss taken 6/20/57 $ 57,500 
Loss taken 9/15/59 96,522 
Total Loss $154,022 
GROSS Profit taken 4/23/58 $123,141 
Profit taken 9/8/60 106,406 229,547 
Overall Gross Profit $ 75,525 
3. Profit & Loss (after taxes) 
Net Loss sustained 6/20/57 $ 27,600 
Net Loss sustained 9/15 59 46,331 
Total Net Loss $ 73,931 
Net Profit taken 4/23/58 $ 92,356 
Net Profit taken 9/8/60 79,805 172,161 
Overall Net Profit $ 98,230 


The banker who followed these swings would have a free Bond Reserve Ac- 
count of $98,230 and would own $1,025,000 4%4’s 5/15/64 at the market 
producing $36,467 per year in operating income. 

The banker who did nothing would still own $1,000,000 22's 11/15/61 
showing a depreciation of $6,875 and producing $25,000 per year in income. 
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That would be an outright gamble on 
the money market returning to a 
period of extremely high rates and 
maximum pressure by the Federal Re- 
serve Board within a period of one 
year. 


It is true that when important prof- 
its are taken the next major trend will 
very probably be toward lower bond 
prices. However, the upward price 
trend may continue for a considerable 
period, even though further gains may 
be modest, there may be a leveling off 
process lasting for many months and 
finally it may be a matter of two years 
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Table D 
COUPONS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
Massachusetts April 14, 1958 Sept. 15, 1959 Sept. 8, 1960 
%o %o % 
2's ‘74 3.00 SF .37 4.20 75.70 3.60 82.53 
2.90's'74 2.80 101.28 3.99 92.49 3.05 98.30 
3's '73 2.80 108.53 3.40 101.11 2.90 106.46 


or longer before the trend to higher 
rates has run its course. 


It makes a lot more sense to deliber- 









LE 


MUNICIPAL 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


ately buy into future limited bond 
losses through replacing five to ten 
year investments with others having 
perhaps three or four years to run. 
This will eliminate the danger of put- 
ting the proceeds in one-year issues at 
perhaps 2.75% and having them ma- 
ture at a time when the one-year rate 
may have declined to only 1.75%. At 
this point you might conclude that 
the 1.75% rate was insufficient to 
support your income needs and decide 
to extend to the five-year area in order 
to obtain the 2.75% rate. Then all 
the advantages of the portfolio adjust- 
ment would have been lost. It is less 
spectacular to reinvest in a three or 
four year bond, but when you do 
liquidate it after a year or two at a 
loss of perhaps three to four points, 
you will find that the five to ten year 
issues will have declined perhaps twice 
as much. The tabular presentation of 
tax operations over the 1957 to 1960 
period illustrates what can be accom- 
plished without engaging in any 
gambling (see table C). 


Only One Conclusion 


Relatively few bankers have taken 
advantage of coupon differentials in 
the past and while this factor may 
not be as important as the two 
previously discussed, it is neverthe- 
less a means whereby the aggressive 
banker may capitalize further upon 
the opportunity presented by an 
easy money market. The compar- 
isons shown in Table D were ob- 
tained from the Blue List on the 
dates given and we believe there 
can only be one conclusion. 

In the market decline from April 
1958 to September 1959 the 2% 
issue dropped about 111% points. 
The 2.90% issue dropped about 834 
points, while the 314% issue dropped 
about 734 points marketwise. During 
the rising trend from September 
1959 to the present, the 2% issue 
has appreciated about 67% points, 
the 2.90% issue about 534 points, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 





An even course through heavy seas was charted by the nation’s bond markets 
in September. Volume of trading in Governments, municipals and corporates was 
considerable, and new issue activity was brisk, but price and yield changes were 
negligible through the month. 

As the crucial fourth quarter of 1960 approached, quotations in all 
maturity sectors of the U. S. Treasury market were little changed from July 31, two 
months earlier. Prices of long-term bonds have declined slightly since midsummer, 
however, eroding gains registered in June and July. 


Just as the bond markets failed to respond to Federal Reserve credit— 
easing actions in August, so_ in September did prices fail to rally despite stock 
market weakness and increasingly publicized fears of deepening recession. While 
surprising to some market followers, there were sound underlying reasons: 

1) Dealer inventories reached very high levels in midsummer as profes— 
sionals sighted higher prices ahead, and remained heavy through September. This has 
acted as a drag on the market. 

2) Scheduled financing by corporations and municipalities for the final 
quarter of the year is exceptionally large. : 

3) While successful completion of the Treasury’s advance refunding removed 
uncertainties that had held prices in check, the supply of Treasury bonds out— 
standing due in more than 15 years was increased by almost $4 billion, or more 
than 50 per cent, overnight. Many analysts questioned whether this did not markedly 
enlarge the "floating supply" of long—terms, and doubted whether many holders of the 
new 3 1/2s would have any less willingness to sell them than the old 2 1/2s. 

4) Possibility of strong seasonal bank loan demand in the final months of 
the year despite some indications to the contrary. 

5) Basic investor doubts about the removal of Federal budget deficits and 
inflationary pressures as a market factor, in view of the candidates' pledges to 
step up domestic spending substantially and the certainty of continued heavy outlays 
for military security and foreign aid. 


Holding firm to views that contrasted with opinions of many economists and 
financial district analysts, high Federal Reserve and Treasury authorities inter-— 
viewed by BANKERS MONTHLY expressed lack of conviction that recession is imminent 
or inevitable. 

Therefore, credit policy appears to be in a status quo period, with any 
further Federal Reserve easing actions unlikely unless there should be a serious 
business downturn. Although free reserves of the banking system returned to around 
$500 million in mid-September, the highest level since late 1958, the degree 
of credit ease is considerably less than two years ago. 

This is because of the different background against which reserves rose to 
this level. "Low—powered reserves''—or funds made available through liberalization 
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of the amount of vault cash that may be included as reserves——are part of today’s 
total and affect comparisons with previous years because some time may pass before 
their impact is fully realized. Also, the loan-—deposit ratio of the banking system 
is considerably higher than two years ago, and conditions are quite changed in other 
respects, such as the enlarged volume of non-bank holdings of Treasury securities. 


Although the Treasury 9l-—day bill rate dropped to 0.58 per cent in the 1958 
period of ease, Federal Reserve authorities today make it clear that a rate as low 
as 2 per cent is considered undesirable, and it appears definite that the bill 
rate will not be allowed to decline significantly over the immediate future. 

A major reason for this attitude, and an effective bar to a return to 
aggressively easy monetary policy, is the gold outflow. This has caused serious 
concern in Washington, despite official silence. 

The outflow of gold amounted to more than $700 million in the first nine 
months of 1960, compared with $1 billion for the same 1959 period; and there were 
indications the drain on the U. S. gold stock would have been even greater except for 
restraint on the part of certain foreign central banks. While authorities hope 
for an automatic adjustment in time through lower rates abroad or higher rates 
here, and improvement in the balance of payments situation, it now becomes apparent 
that they will not permit significantly lower short-term rates in the U. S. as long 
as existing conditions prevail. 


The Federal Reserve is encouraged by the reponse to its moves to enlarge 
credit. Ending a downward trend of almost a year, money supply rose by $1.1 billion 
at the end of August from the May low, and a further substantial gain was achieved 
for September. The monetary managers suggested this might augur well-sustained 
seasonal loan demand in the fall months, which would support their expectations of 


at least a moderate business upturn. 


The Treasury is about to announce its October cash financing for $3 to $3.5 
billion, as this is written, and at the same time is expected to announce rollover 
of the current cycle of one-year bills, possibly reducing the amount of the new 
issue to $1.5 billion. 

Success of last month's advance refunding of four of the early 2 1/2 per 
cent "tap" issues into 3 1/2s due in 1980, 1990 and 1998 was underscored not only 
by public subscriptions for $3.4 billion of the new bonds but by the minimum market 
impact of the entire operation. 

An unanswered question, however, was whether addition of this volume of long- 
terms to the debt market would have a belated effect by reducing institutional pur— 
chases of corporates and mortgages, as well as other Treasury issues in the 
longer-maturity ranges. 


After holding steady during August and early September following a sharp 
upturn in June and July, municipal bond prices eased in late September. 

Stiff buyer resistance developed to prices at which bonds were quoted in 
midsummer. Even though dealers have been bidding less aggressively for new issues, 
their already heavy inventories have enlarged the secondary market supply of bonds at 
a time when a very large volume of potential offerings overhangs the market. Recep— 
tion of many new issues has been slow, and some further price easing appears likely. 

Weakness also has prevailed in the corporate market because of congested 
conditions, and prices appear headed lower. Almost $1 billion of new corporate 
issues are scheduled for sale in October, highlighted by a $250 million AT&T offer. 
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Can Social Security Do the Whole Job? 


Most bank officers and employees know that 
when they reach retirement age they can apply 
for a pension under the Social Security pro- 
gram. What many do not know, however, is 
how inadequate such pensions really are—in 
most cases a third of average salary and in many 
cases substantially less. 

Because of this a pension plan providing 
benefits in addition to Social Security has prac- 
tically become a necessity for all banks, regard- 
less of size. And through Manufacturers Trust 
Company’s Retirement Program for Correspon- 
dent Banks, you can have a pension plan as 
individual as your bank’s name. 

Flexibility—the opportunity to create a retire- 
ment plan that fits the precise needs of each 


participating bank —is the big reason why more 
and more banks are joining the MTCo. Program. 
Unlike the “packaged” type of plan, the Program 
lets each bank have a truly tailor-made pension 
plan. Also, several banks interested in revising 
existing plans have found the Program to be just 
the thing they have been looking for. 

Why not get the facts 
about it—today? Dis- 
cover for yourself the 
reasons why so many 
banks have selected our 
Retirement Program for | 
Correspondent Banks as 
the best plan for their 


officers and employees. 


Why not write for 
this booklet today? 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The author makes it clear 
that the qualities that make for 
good citizenship can character- 
ize banks as well as individ- 
vals. His bank is trying very 
hard to discharge its obliga- 
tions as a good citizen by do- 
ing all in its power to create an 
awareness on the part of its 
employees, its customers, and 
the general public, of the con- 
ditions essential to the main- 
tenance of a sound currency. 


By BRADFORD A. WARNER 


Vice President, Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York City 


OW CAN a bank be a “good 
citizen”? Not so long ago 
such a question might have 

been regarded as pointless because 
banks simply were not considered 
to be citizens at all. Banks were 
looked upon as business enterprises 
dealing in money and credit and 
the responsibilities of citizenship were 
those of individuals. 

Solely as individuals, many officials 
of banks have worked for the benefit 
of the political party of their choice 
and have supported candidates for 
public office. But the idea that a 
bank as an institution has an ob- 
ligation to promote good govern- 
ment through public education is 
of fairly recent origin. 


This is indeed singular, for banks 
exist only by virtue of charters 
issued under the authority of the 
State or Federal Governments, and 
banking in the United States has 
for more than a century been subject 
to governmental supervision. Because 
of the close relationships between 
banks and government at all levels 
it would be difficult indeed to deny 
that banks and their stockholders 
have a vital interest in preserving 
good government, particularly in the 
area where economic and monetary 
policy is involved. 


Under our form of government, 
the ultimate responsibility for good 
governmental policies rests with the 
citizenry as a whole. Politics pro- 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP IN BANKING 


vides the means, or the ‘“‘machinery”’ 
if you please, through which citizens 
may express their wishes to those 
who make and enforce our laws. 
Human nature being what it is, 
there always have been individuals 
who seek to obtain power by con- 
fusing the minds of the citizens as 
to the issues which arise from time 
to time in public affairs. The obvious 
remedy is public education, in the 
sense of furnishing the public with 
facts, in easily understood language, 
in order to dispel confusion insofar 
as possible. 


Sound Money the Issue 


As custodians, in effect, of the 
people’s money, banks have a moral 
obligation to do whatever they can 
to keep this money sound. Next to 
preserving their own solvency, which, 
happily, has been virtually no prob- 
lem for the last quarter-century, 
the most important duty of banks 
toward their depositors is to try to 
preserve the purchasing power of 
the dollars entrusted to them. In 
simple terms, this means fighting 
inflation with all available weapons. 


In helping to fight the battle for 
the maintenance of sound money, 
banks are in an area quite appro- 
priate to their functions. What they 
say about money is almost certain 
to be listened to with respect, be- 
cause, in simple terms, “money is 
their business.””’ That is why banks 






can be “good citizens’’ most effec- 
tively if they concentrate on the 
issue of sound money. 

However, the technique of com- 
munication between citizens and their 
representatives in government is the 
same, whether the issue be sound 
money or anything else. Thus in 
order to inspire action, a bank must 


not only “preach” the virtues of 
sound money, but it also must 
“teach” the public how to com- 


municate its wishes to its repre- 
sentatives in Congress—or, in other 
words, how to get action after one 
is convinced that it is necessary to 
do something to preserve the pur- 
chasing power of our currency. 


The annual report of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company for the year 
1958 contained the following com- 
ment: 

“The longer run threat of more 
inflation remains to be contained. 
It will be done only if a massive and 
effective adult education program 
is undertaken and made to succeed.”’ 


The first step taken by Manu- 
facturers Trust after this declaration 
of policy was the preparation of a 
booklet entitled Your Stake in a 
Sound Dollar, which not only stated 
the case for preserving sound money 
but also told how its readers could 
learn the names of the members of 
Congress representing the districts 
where they reside and how to write 
to them, emphasizing that letters 





Each of 16 officer discussion leaders held eight weekly meetings as 
part of the bank’s program of education in public affairs. 
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Need to sell foreign exchange for a customer? Canadian dollars? Swiss francs? 
Indian rupees? Just call the Continental for an immediate quote. 

The Continental, we’re happy to say, is equipped to provide its correspondents 
with an exceptionally adept—and complete—International Banking Service. 

Our traders are in constant contact with the world’s major foreign exchange mar- 
kets. And the information you get by dialing either our Chicago or New York 
number will be up-to-the-minute... that very minute! 

Collections, transfers, letters of credit ... these, too, receive prompt and expert 
handling in our International Banking Department. Why not give us a call? 


CONTINENTAL I0CDOINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 Member F.D.1.C 
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to Congressmen and Senators must 
be individual and must show the 
home address of the writer, because 
form letters are usually recognized 
as the output of a “pressure group” 
and are consequently less effective 
than informal expressions received 
from voters. 


The next step was distribution 
of this booklet in the most effective 
manner. A bank’s immediate sphere 
of influence includes its customers, 
its stockholders, its employees, its 
correspondent banks and the _ in- 
dividuals and organizations whose 
names are on its mailing list. The 
total distribution of Your Stake in 
a Sound Dollar was 265,000 copies, 
of which 220,000 went to so-called 
“regular” checking account deposi- 
tors as an enclosure with their month- 
ly statements of account; 29,000 
went to stockholders, and 8,000 to 
employees, both active and retired. 


Booklet Brought Results 


Through a questionnaire circu- 
lated among the bank’s personnel, 
it was learned that a substantial 
number of letters were written by 
the bank’s staff members to Senators 
and Congressmen urging them to 
oppose any measures which would 
unbalance the Federal Government’s 
budget, and to support no new pro- 
posals for government expenditures 
unless accompanied by new taxes 
to provide the required revenue. 


As a result of this distribution of 
Your Stake in a Sound Dollar several 
other organizations, including one 
large bank, asked permission to 
reprint and circulate the contents of 
the booklet. This was gladly given. 


Recognizing that one bank alone, 
even though it be a large one, can 
do only a small part of the task of 
public education which needs to be 
done, Manufacturers Trust Company 
undertook to cooperate with the 
American Bankers Association’s Com- 
mittee for Economic Growth with- 
out Inflation. 


In addition to distributing the 
literature of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Growth without Inflation, 
Manufacturers Trust also circulated 
among its officers, numbering over 
700, certain other booklets explain- 
ing higher interest rates and their 
relationship to sound money. The 
purpose was to enable members of 
its official staff to provide carefully 
stated answers to questions and 
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arguments of customers. These book- 
lets included: 

The Causes and Effects of Higher 
Interest Rates (prepared by the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion of New York University under 
a grant of funds from the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers). 


Tight Money Comes to Maple 
Springs (issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia). 

Keeping Your Money Healthy (is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York). 

After explaining the issue of sound 
money, the next step was training 
in the technique of politics—i.e., 
how to communicate opinions to 
those who are empowered to act. 
This being a national election year, 
the time was most favorable for 
such a task. In September a folder 
entitled Will You Be Allowed to Vote 
This Year? which emphasized the 
necessity of being properly registered 
for voting and telling its readers 
when and how to register, was dis- 
tributed to depositors and employees. 


A total of 465,000 copies of the 
folder went to both regular and 
special checking account depositors 
as an enclosure with their September 
statements, and each of the 8,000 
active and retired employees _re- 
ceived a copy along with the Sep- 
tember issue of the company maga- 
zine. Each branch office was fur- 
nished with a liberal supply of the 
folders for distribution to customers. 
Employees also received copies of a 
24-page booklet entitled Politics is 








People, published by the League 
of Women Voters of the City of 
New York, which describes the or- 
ganization and operations of political 
parties at the local level. 


But education is more than dis- 
tributing printed matter. It requires 
teaching, which includes explaining 
and the answering of questions. 
Obviously no bank is in a position 
to conduct classes in public affairs 
except to small groups of volunteers 
who are sufficiently interested to 
devote the time and study required. 
For that reason Manufacturers Trust 
Company undertook a program of 
staff member training based on the 
Action Course in Practical Politics 
as developed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
This program, completely voluntary 
and non-partisan, was intended to 
teach the bank’s officers and other 
employees the essential principles 
under which our political and govern- 
mental systems operate and to en- 
courage active participation in poli- 
tics and government by those who 
are, or become, interested and moti- 
vated to act. 


Trained by Former Congressman 


The first phase of this program 
began in the early Autumn of 1959 
and consisted of the intensive train- 
ing of a pilot group of 16 officers by 
Wingate H. Lucas, former member 
of Congress and loaned to the bank 
by the General Electric Company, 
where he was serving as head of the 
Government Relations Department. 
By the end of November this group 
of officers, consisting mainly of young- 
er men from the “middle manage- 
ment” level, had completed its train- 
ing under Mr. Lucas and was ready 
to perform its function in the second 
phase of the Program. 

Each of the 16 became a discussion 
leader for a group of not more than 
20 volunteers which held eight weekly 
meetings of two hours each. At the 
beginning of the course, each partici- 
pant received a set of the eight book- 
lets comprising the required reading 
of the Action Course, and the leader 
received a “Discussion Leader’s 
Manual” to assist him in conducting 
the eight ‘‘workshops.” Prior to each 
workshop the participants were asked 
to read the booklet dealing with the 
subject matter of the meeting and 
to be prepared to ask questions and 
participate in the general discussion. 
The meetings were conducted on 
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EVERY 
MINUTE: 


Where banking competition is brisk, Dow-Jones 
Instant News Service can make a big difference 
in serving old customers and wiluning new 
customers. 


With Dow-Jones Instant News Service, your 
bank can be best-informed, first-informed and 
completely-informed about business 

and financial happenings everywhere. 

You'll be able to move swiftly to 

attract new industry to your com- 

ey munity ...toadvisea 

fe local businessman 

about a better source 

of supply ... or to 

suggest a significant 

new sales opportunity. 

Nobody knows better 

than you how many 


DOW-JONES 


44 Broad St. 
New York 4 


October 15, 1960 


1325 Lakeside Ave. 
Cleveland 14 


Jan opportunity 
to crack more new 


’ business for your bank 


times you and your customers can be rewarded 
through speedy action based on thorough in- 
formation. 


And this customer-service is only part of Dow- 
Jones’ value to you. Virtually all your depart- 
ments will find this service valuable internally. 
It adds “staff” to your entire organization 
without adding to the payroll! 


May we give you the full facts on this low-cost, 
modern banking service? Just contact the 
Dow-Jones office nearest you. 


DOW-JONES IS FIRST WITH NEWS YOU CAN'T ANTICIPATE ... and 
in addition, is first with all these basic reports every day: 


e Securities and commodities news 
e Labor developments 

e Government decisions 

e Corporate financing plans 


...and many other developments of prime importance. 


ttaul: lowe SERVICE 


711 W. Monroe St. 1540 Market St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 19 
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e Plant expansion and relocation news 
e New sources of supply 
e Sales leads 





bank time during the regular tour 
of duty of the participants. 

The subjects discussed at 
eight workshops were: 
1. The Individual in Politics. 
2. Political Party Organization. 
3. The Political Precinct. 
4. The Political Campaign. 
5. Political Clubs. 
6. The Political Leader’s Problems. 
7. Political Meetings. 


the 


8. Businessmen in Politics. 


The ninth meeting was combined 
with a general dinner meeting of all 


THE 


officers of the bank, at which the 
New York County leaders of both 
major parties—Democratic Chairman 
Carmine G. De Sapio and Republican 
Chairman Bernard Newman—gave 
talks and answered questions. 


A total of 293 officers completed 
this second phase of the Program 
under the tutelage of the original 16, 
and some of them volunteered to 
act as discussion leaders in the third 
phase, in which non-officer employees 
were invited to participate. Thus 
far, 52 such employees have com- 
pleted the course and many others 
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just off the press. Complimentary copies 
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are expected to join when the Pro- 
gram is resumed in the autumn of 
1960 following a suspension during 
the summer vacation season. 


Employees are encouraged to take 
the course and become active in 
politics in their home communities 
through frequent articles in ‘The 
Emteeco,” the company magazine 
of Manufacturers Trust. Accompany- 
ing each article is a coupon which 
the employee may clip out, fill in 
and send through interoffice channels 
to the officer in charge of the pro- 
gram. As an example of the results 
of this policy, Rocco Picarone, a 
personal credit counselor at the 
bank’s branch in Corona, (one of 
New York City’s numerous neighbor- 
hoods) has become a candidate for 
the New York State Assembly. 


In connection with the 1960 Cam- 
paign, each participant was furnished 
with the names and addresses of 
the persons in both major parties 
with whom he should communicate 
in case he wishes to work in the 
campaign in any way. Employees 
also are urged to contribute fi- 
nancially to the party of their choice 
to whatever extent may be con- 
sistent with their means. 


All Participants Benefit 


Even though all participants in 
the Program may not be able to 
spare the time and effort required 
to become active in politics, it is 
expected that all the participants 
will benefit from an increased “‘po- 
litical awareness” and a better under- 
standing of how our political system 
actually works. 

It is recognized that all the fore- 
going efforts add up to only a few 
steps in the right direction. Banks 
are not staffed to do a complete job 
in the field of public education, and 
whatever efforts they make must 
naturally take the form of part-time 
“extracurricular” duties by officers 
and employees who have other work 
to do. A bank can do only the things 
which fall within the area of possi- 
bility, but sometimes a little extra 
effort, together with encouragement 
by top management, can _ stretch 
the limits of this area. 

If each bank in the United States 
did all it really could in the struggle 
to keep our money sound, the ag- 
gregate result would undoubtedly 
be substantial, and quite possibly 
might be a determining element in 
the ultimate outcome of the issue. 
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vi DIEBOLD 8 : 
a DRIVE-IN BANKING WINDOW Sitrecte 


: amic window with a sweeping, 
graceful design that will be a handsome complement to the architecture of any bank. And beyond the 


must beauty, is the down-to-earth practicality of the Panoramic window's installation savings: the front panel 
-time extends all the way down, greatly simplifying installation procedures, importantly reducing sub-structure 
Fj building costs. 
~— Another precedent-setting feature of the Panoramic window by Diebold is the new deal drawer with auto- 
work matic full drop front and rising cover. This provides a more convenient opening for customers . . . helps 
hings speed transactions . . . serves more customers per hour. 
' * Everything about this future-minded drive-in banking window is new—from its stainless steel construction 
POssl- to its hi-fi intercom system. Make the 
extra ees re ee i Panoramic part of your drive-in bank- 
j DIEBOLD Incorporated Dept. B-23, ing plans! Mail coupon for complete 
ment | CANTON 2, OHIO details without obligation! 
retch | Gentlemen: Please send illustrated literature on the Diebold 
| Panoramic Drive-in Banking Window. 
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The Changing Pattern 


In Annual Reports 


The primary objective is an annual report that conveys its 
message to the stockholders—that says what management 
wants to say and tells stockholders what they want to know. 


All other goals are secondary. 


By WILLIAM E. CHATLOS 
Principal, Georgeson & Co. 


OLLOWING the annual meeting sea- 
son each year, our desk is barely 
visible beneath stacks of accu- 

mulated annual reports which have 
been sent us for inspection and re- 
view. This task becomes greater from 
year to year as the reports grow both 
in number and in size; and as we con- 
template our own lack of inclination 
to tackle the job of examining them, 
we cannot help wondering how many 
stockholders share our reactions. 


We have attempted over the years 
to keep abreast of the changing trends 
in this phase of corporate reporting, 
and have been active participants in 
the planning and production of an- 
nual reports for our clients. As we 
have observed the changing patterns 
and the reasons for them, it has oc- 
curred to us that the bankers of the 
country might well find the considera- 
tions figuring in the preparation of 
corporation reports in general of quite 
as much interest to themselves as 
would a discussion of reports con- 
fined to their own special field. The 
banker, moreover, is fully aware of the 
advantages that accrue from informed 
stockholders and from good stock- 
holder relations, which gives him an 
additional altogether natural interest 
in the practices that are currently 
employed in corporate reporting. 

In our business we communicate 
with almost a million stockholders 
each year in the course of our proxy 
solicitation activities. The knowledge 
gained from these numerous contacts, 
added to that which has grown out of 
our activities as management consul- 
tants, has clearly indicated to us that 
there is considerable difference be- 
tween what stockholders really think 
and what management thinks its 
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stockholders think. 


It is difficult for those who are 
close to the company to objectively 
interpret the information actually 
conveyed to the stockholder and his 
reaction to it. Those working closest 
to management are, in effect, so fully 
informed and so knowledgeable about 
its activities and operations that they 
many times fail to appreciate that, 
for the majority of stockholders, their 
investment represents only a fringe 
area of their every day activities and 
interests. 


Speak Different Languages 


Management speaks its own short- 
hand version of industrial jargon and 
all of those who are close to the com- 
pany fully appreciate and understand 
the subtleties implied. On the other 
hand, the stockholder who has never 
tried to analyze a balance sheet and 
lacks the kind of background that 
would give him an appreciation of the 
fine points of operating techniques, 
may be thoroughly confused by the 
language employed. While manage- 
ment is perhaps correct in believing 
that it has made a complete and 
forthright presentation of its position 
to those stockholders who have some- 
thing approximating its own perspec- 
tive, it obviously ignores the vast 
majority of the company’s stock- 
holders if it permits that belief to 
figure at all extensively in decisions 
regarding the content and format of 
its reports. 


Those of us who are close to a com- 
pany’s operation certainly feel that 
no stockholder could be exposed to a 
company’s annual report, interim re- 
ports, press releases, and the like, 






without forming a very valid and jus- 
tifiable opinion regarding the quality 
of its management. However, all of 
this assumes a fervent interest on the 
part of stockholders that simply does 
not exist. 


There are readily available methods 
by means of which management may 
ascertain what its stockholders think 
and know about the company, and we 
believe it is safe to make the flat 
statement that managements using 
them will be disappointed in what they 
find out. Stockholders in general know 
little about their companies and think 
in terms far removed from those asso- 
ciated with the everyday operating 
activity of management. 

The most apparent difficulty in this 
respect concerns stockholder reader- 
ship. Although management goes to a 
great deal of trouble and expense to 
prepare information that stockholders 
can readily absorb, stockholder reader- 
ship is almost inevitably restricted in 
its effectiveness because management 
sets forth its dispatches without ever 
checking to see whether the ‘‘mes- 
sage”’ ever really gets through. 


Communication the Goal 


It is well to remember, in this con- 
nection, that the ultimate objective 
is really not to have a report that is 
pleasing to the eye or one that will 
win an award or blend nicely with the 
colors of your reception room. The 
primary objective is an annual report 
that conveys its message to stock- 
holders. All other goals are secondary. 
In considering the following annual 
report practices, it is important that 
this goal be kept in mind. 

This year we selected 150 annual 
reports as the basis of a review of 
annual report practices covering the 
calendar year 1959 and, in a few in- 
stances, fiscal years ending through 
May, 1960. 

A reasonably careful review of these 
reports affords ample evidence that 
management has accepted the chal- 
lenges it has faced as it has become 
increasingly aware of the functions 
the annual report must serve. The 
mimeographed balance sheet of twen- 
ty or more years ago evolved into a 
colorful and descriptive report of the 
company’s activities. The needs of 
security analysts and the financial 
community were subsequently recog- 
nized, and increasing amounts of 
space were devoted to information in- 
tended primarily for the financial ex- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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modern banking 


requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


a 
; 
¢ 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON.INC., Monoger 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
October 15, 1960 29 
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At The Delaware County National Bank, Chester, Pa., Mr. D. E. Megronigle Vic 


“OUR 15 BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINES CUTH 













The scene: The Delaware County National Bank, Chester, Pa. The equipment 
15 Burroughs F-4212 Electronic Bookkeeping Machines. The results, in the word 
of Mr. D. E. Megronigle, Vice President and Cashier: ‘‘Our 15 Burroughs Electronit 
Bookkeeping Machines cut through heavy posting loads with savings all along thé 
line—in time, in expense and in the manual effort and decision-making requirements 
of our operators. The many automatic features of this equipment insure the utmost 
in accuracy and efficiency.” 


Next advance, the Burroughs VRC: “With the advent of Burroughs system o 
total automation with hard copy records, combined with true computer techniques ant 
capacities, our course became clear—we’ve ordered a Burroughs B251 Visible Record 
Computer System.” VRC Reasons: “The VRC will give us command of the mos 
advanced electronic methods of sorting and data processing. Its computer capabilities 
will create a depth and range of management information heretofore unavailable. Wé 
will, of course, take advantage of Burroughs Guaranteed Trade-In Allowance on ou 
present equipment.” 

The Delaware County National Bank is one of many banks helped to ever-increasing levels of accounting efficiency b 


Burroughs advanced equipment. For details, action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write to Burroug 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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“Our next step will be 
total automation in its 
fastest, simplest, most 
convenient form — the 
Burroughs B251 Visible 
Record Computer Sys- 
tem, now on order.’’ 






Burroughs 


October 15, 1960 





Burroughs and VRC—TM's 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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perts. In the past few years, however, 
there has been a reversal of this latter 
trend, and annual reports currently 
consist of what we believe to be a 
happy combination of both extremes. 


It occurs to us, however, that 
perhaps the stockholder is_ being 
killed with kindness. In reviewing 
the most recent crop of annual re- 
ports, a new feature seems to have 
been added—masses of words. Per- 
haps the “literary” look has arrived. 
The fact that many annual reports 
this year contained column after 
column of solid unbroken type makes 
it clear that all too few companies 
have analyzed the impact of printed 
materials on their stockholder reader- 
ship. 


Cover is Most Important 
The studies which have been made 


seem to indicate that the cover is one 
of the most important features of the 
report. It is most important as an 
attention-getting device, and the ut- 
most thought and care should be de- 
voted to its preparation. It is well to 
remember, incidentally, that this ob- 
jective will be better served if the 
design includes people and _ recog- 
nizable objects rather than abstract 
designs or illustrations of technical 
machinery. 


Our study of annual reports this 
year revealed that almost one-half of 
them used two colors on the cover 
and about one-third used four colors. 
Three colors were used on about 15 
per cent of the covers and less than 
5 per cent of the covers were printed 
in one color. 


Most of the one-color covers used 
only type and ignored the potential 


i are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


e Old-line factoring 


¢ Non-notification factoring 


e Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 





attractiveness of art work or half 
tones. Over the years, the one-color 
annual reports have in most cases been 
black type on white stock. It is com- 
monly thought that this combination 
makes for stark contrast and is easiest 
to read. However, we are told by 
scientists that black type on white 
paper has a contrast ratio of 16 to 1 
which is extremely high compared with 
the 8 to 1 ratio which is found to be 
the most pleasant to the eye. 


A wide and pleasant variety of de- 
signs can be accomplished with only 
two colors and most annual reports 
were satisfactory in that respect. Four- 
color covers offer the greatest poten- 
tial but also have an inherent weak- 
ness. Unless properly done, a four- 
color cover may appear ‘‘showy” and 
evoke critical stockholder comment. 
This reaction may in some measure 
be attributed to the use of vivid color 
rather than to a subtle blend of hues. 
Fortunately, many of the four-color 
covers are photographs that reproduce 
well. 


An Economical Use of Color 


Most annual reports reviewed used 
two colors on the inside pages. There 
was far less use of four colors on the 
inside than on the covers. One-color 
printing on the inside generally fol- 
lowed the pattern of one-color print- 
ing on the cover. Unfortunately, black 
printing on white stock was used in 
almost every case. For those who for 
reasons of economy feel obligated to 
restrict themselves to one color, we 
suggest that they consider the advan- 
tages of using colored ink and/or 
colored stock. A wide variation is pos- 
sible and a much more pleasant and 
attractive report can be produced 
with only a nominal increase in the 
printing cost. 


Almost one-half of the annual 
reports contained a table of the con- 
tents. This feature has been advo- 
cated by vocal stockholders for years 
and they must be given a large meas- 
ure of credit for its increasing use. 
Also contributing to the increased use 
of a contents page is the greater num- 
ber of pages in annual reports today. 
As the scope of annual reports ex- 
pands, it is becoming increasingly 
necessary to include a table of con- 
tents. As a rule of thumb, however, we 
would say that it is of only marginal 
importance in an annual report of 
twelve pages or less. 


A “highlights” page, or short sum- 
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mary of pertinent financial and ope- 
rating figures near the front of the 
report, has experienced widespread 
interest and popularity and well over 
three-quarters of annual reports in our 
study contained such a page. 


A few of the annual reports con- 
tained only a brief ‘‘highlights’”’ page, 
sometimes including no more than 
comparable figures for two years, net 
after taxes, and earnings per share. 
Most reports include more items and, 
at the other extreme are those which 
have such a long “highlights” page 
that the readership impact is ob- 
viously greatly reduced. We believe 
that approximately twelve items pro- 
vide enough leeway to permit the in- 
clusion of most of the significant 
figures and, at the same time, retain 
the brevity vital to obtaining stock- 
holder readership. 


A Concise Capsule Review 


In this respect, the use of a “‘presi- 
dent’s letter’ was only slightly less 
frequent than that of the “highlights” 
page. Both of these features recog- 
nize the wisdom of giving the stock- 
holder a concise capsule review of the 
past year. They may well constitute 


WILLIAM E. CHATLOS 


the most noteworthy advances in 
annual report preparation in many 
years. 

While the interest of stockholders 
in operating details is admittedly 
meager, they nevertheless demand 
that these details be fully disclosed. 
The demand would appear to have 
be2n adequately met as far as quan- 


Through our own offices in all 3 states, you can 


reach immediately into California, Oregon and 
Washington, covering all your Western trans- 
actions with one account in this one bank. 


a ee 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon...SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington « HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


October 15, 1960 
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tity is concerned, but actual stock- 
holder assimilation of the informa- 
tion really sought falls far short of the 
mark. The test is simple. Do any of 
our readers publish an annual report 
that gets read with a reasonable de- 
gree of thoroughness by as many as 
one-half of their stockholders? From 
all available data, it seems that one- 


bya Uh OO 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 








quarter would be a more accurate 
guess. 


Stockholders, as the owners of the 
company, demand full disclosure of 
the operating details but they appa- 
rently feel no concomitant obligation 
to study and absorb the information 
when it is presented. In the light of 
this paradox managements interested 
in having informed and loyal stock- 
holders have gone out of their way to 
make corporate information as pala- 
table as possible. 

Notwithstanding all this, we are 
constantly impressed in our solici- 
tation activities with the nature of the 
questions asked by stockholders. In 
general, these questions are those 
which our field men have no difficulty 
at all in answering. Questions regard- 
ing the market price of the stock, 
products of the company, recent earn- 
ings, dividend payments, are those 
which we receive with the greatest 
frequency. The inevitable conclusion 


is that stockholders simply do not 
read and absorb the information avail- 
able to them. 

The “‘highlights’’ page and “presi- 
dent’s letter” are among the most ef- 
fective ways management has found 
to reach these objectives. Manage- 
ments have found that they get best 
results by placing the highlights page 
close to the front of the annual re- 
port—possibly on the inside front 
cover—and placing the message from 
the president on the adjacent page. 
The disciplines imposed by this treat- 
ment are such that the operating and 
financial highlights must be reduced 
to a reasonable number so that the 
layout will be attractive and the in- 
formation can be readily grasped. 

Most “‘president’s letters’’ are lim- 
ited to one or two pages, and this 
again is a desirable attribute. This 
means that the “president’s letter’’ 
will include only matters of pertinent 
interest to the stockholders and that 


‘INTRODUCING NORWALK ——_- 





We are pleased to announce the 
opening of a nice new plant in 
Norwalk, Connecticut. Ray 
Cavanagh is the manager and Jim 
McKnight is the production super- 
intendent. Both of these young men 
came out of our Clifton plant and 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of the New England banks 
which Norwalk will serve. Theyare 
backed up by a nucleus of experi- 
enced people, as well as a clean- 
cut group of youngsters who will 
quickly learn the significance of 
DeLuxe service. 


We did not have time to construct 
a new building in Norwalk but were 
fortunate in acquiring one only five 
years old. We have 22,000 square 
feet on one floor, and 6,000 square 
feet in the basement which can be 
used for storage. The interior looks 
good now that the alterations are 
completed, and when we finish 
the landscaping the exterior should 
be most attractive. 


In one respect this new plant is 
unusual, since it will handle only 
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orders for magnetic ink encoded 
checks. At the present time we are 
encoding for 126 New England 
banks and 205 branches, for a total 
of 331 banking offices, and we an- 
ticipate switching them over as fast 
as Norwalk can handle the work. 
Another advantage in having a 
plant in this location is that it pro- 
vides us with a cushion to take care 
of peak loads from Metropolitan 
New York, and in fact even now 
a portion of the orders from one 
large bank are being produced 
there. 


This new plant is one of several 
planned for the next five years. As 
we have said before, we are not try- 
ing to expand just to become big, 
but we must provide facilities for 
steady growth. During the past 
five years we have opened plants in 
Dallas, Indianapolis, Detroit, and 
Chatsworth, California, and in ad- 
dition have moved our Paoli and 
Cleveland plants into enlarged 
buildings. We hope keeping pace 
will continue to be our greatest 
problem. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


the comments of management must be 
limited to operating and financial re- 
sults along with those matters of cor- 
porate policy that are felt to be vital 
to an informed stockholder. 


The placement of the officers and 
directors page was about evenly split 
between those annual reports which 
carried it in the front of the report and 
those which included it near the end 
of the report. We suspect that this 
page is used more by those in the 
business world who have occasion to 
use the annual report as a reference 
source than the average stockholder 
who has only incidental interest in a 
formal listing. It has been determined 
that such a listing, or any other de- 
tailed reference material, tends to 
lessen readership when it is included 
in the front of the report. Accord- 
ingly, we side with those companies 
that carry this information at the 
end of the report and suggest that the 
information would be more readily 
accessible if all companies followed 
this pattern. 


Many Statistical Reviews 


A five-, ten-, or twenty-year statis- 
tical review was included in over one- 
half of the annual reports. This prac- 
tice was initiated in deference to the 
needs of security analysts but there 
has nevertheless been a studied effort 
to make this information attractive 
and readable to the average stock- 
holder. The items included range from 
little more than those used on the 
“highlights” page to a compilation of 
previous balance sheets. Actual prac- 
tice, for the most part is, somewhere 
between the two extremes. 


Questions of policy arising in con- 
nection with the preparation of annual 
reports will soon be a matter of im- 
mediate concern. They can, of course, 
be disposed of far in advance of the 
time when year-end figures will be 
available, and it is hoped that this 
article may serve here and there as a 
reminder that a little gentle prodding 
may be in order. 


FOR THOSE SEEKING A 


NEW CAREER 
Major securities brokerage firm seeks 
trainees. Liberal pay during on-job 
training including 3-month course at 


N. Y. headquarters. Representatives in 
firm's many offices benefit from prestige, 
facilities of outstanding firm. Resumes to 
Box 23, Doremus & Cc., Advertising, 
120 Broadway, New York 5. 
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no carbon/required 


GEORGE BROWN 
1435 ROSEWOOD DRIVE 
RICHMOND IND 


| CREOIT 


10-7890 G. I. July 
Allen & Grace White 1960 
165 Linwood Avenue 
Richmond, Indians 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PAYMENT 
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76.02 1487 36.16 24.99 


RETAIN THIS RECEIPT FOR YOUR RECORDS 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


CREOIT 
RICHMOND. INDIANA 


"NCR PAPER repays its cost by saving 


time and effort’ 






THE SECOND NAT 
RI 


\CHMOND. INDIANA 


JUN 9 60 WQH ELLEN 00 








Established in 1872, The 
Second National Bank of 
Richmond is eastern 
Indiana’s largest bank. 


1ONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 






90 O06 SEP 9 60 45678 3,000.00 









PLEASE BRING THIS NOTICE WITH YOU 










BALANCE 








J. O. Parshall, President of 
The Second National Bank of Richmond. 


—THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, INDIANA 


“We began using NCR Paper (No Carbon Required) 
when we installed a new accounting system for real 
estate mortgages and commercial loans. 

“We find NCR Paper duplicate mortgage loan 
receipts save time for our customers and employees. 
We also get a clear readable record of each payment 
and new loan balance. 

‘“Moreover, in one posting operation, NCR 
Paper commercial note notices in triplicate produce 
the ledger record, customer note notice, the register 
copy and the maturity tickler. 

“Although NCR Paper costs more than forms 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, bayton 9, Ohio 


with carbons, the time savings and other advantages 
have a money value that more than offsets the extra 
cost. We estimate the increased efficiency and cus- 
tomer goodwill resulting from our use of NCR Paper 
saves us the entire cost of the paper every year.” 


SO%unLM 


President, The Second National Bank of Richmond 


NCR PAPER - 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


October 15, 1960 
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FIRST IN ARIZONA 


“Ted, First National Bank will tell 
you everything about Arizona.” 





a 


Yes, Arizona’s oldest bank knows 
the state through and through. Send 
for ‘‘Arizona’s Challenge of the 
’60’s,” a free report giving projec- 
tions on future population, employ- 
ment, bank deposits, income and 
other vital facts. Contact First 
National first and see how we can 
serve you. 

Business Development Dept. 

First National Bank 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW KK or arizona 


mtmeee FEDERAL DEPOSIT imdUEANCE COMFORATION 








WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


we will pay the following prices__- 


meee. $36.50 each 
ee $18.00 each 
NI = ns tcc c eee $10.00 each 
| $65.00 each 
a $10.00 each 
eee ces $12.50 each 
We are also seeking the following. . - 
Mee... cc ee $650.00 each 
ee $1,500.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to__ 





123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, Insurance Companies 
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PORTFOLIO PROFITS 


(Continued from page 18) 
and the 314% issue about 5%¢ points. 

There are other interesting facts 
available in this table but it demon- 
strates clearly that in a declining 
market the lower coupon issues act 
poorly. In a rising market they will 
do better than the higher coupon 
issues. Accordingly we consider it 
to be sound procedure to favor the 
high coupon issues when buying in 
a strong market as a defensive move 
to minimize price depreciation when 
the money market turns tight. 

In the Government bond market 
it is very difficult to reduce to tabular 
form the advantages inherent in 
buying high coupon issues as replace- 
ments when taking profits or in 
favoring the lower coupon issues in 
part, at least, as replacements when 
losses are being taken. This is because 
we had no real high coupon issues 
in the bank range until 1959. How- 
ever, the following comparison is 
based upon the only experience avail- 
able and it certainly tends to support 
the position we have taken: 


2%'s 2/15/65 42's 5/15/64 


Sept. 15 % % 
1959 89.8 489 99.30 4.77 
Sept. 8 


1960 96.20 3.45 104.12 3.47 


There is no actual experience re- 
garding the market action of these 
two issues in a declining trend. 
However, the 25%’s which had sold 
down to 89.8 recovered 7.12 whereas 
during the same period the 434’s 
only advanced 4.92 from 99.30 to 
104.12. It would seem reasonable to 
conclude that the premium on the 
434’s is serving to restrict further 


price appreciation whereas in the 
case of the 25%’s buying interest 
improves as the issue approaches 
the “‘current’”’ coupon class. In any 
market reversal comparable to that 
experienced in 1959 we believe the 
rate of depreciation on the 25%’s and 
434’s would parallel closely the ex- 
tent of gain in the current easy money 
trend. 


Market Action vs. Yield 


You will note that we at no time 
use the 114% five-year note issues. 
These notes are the ones which 
holders of the non-marketable 234% 
1980-75 maturity receive whenever 
they decide to convert their holdings 
into negotiable securities. The big 
selling point in connection with these 
notes, and we mean selling, is that 
they show a more liberal net yield 
after taxes to maturity than will 
other issues of comparable maturity. 
This is perfectly true. However, it 
would be a far more practical ap- 
proach to compare the market action 
of these notes with other issues 
one might be inclined to buy as deep- 
discount obligations holding impor- 
tant price appreciation potentialities. 
Certainly the only attraction is that 
of appreciation. Table E will, we 
believe, show how inferior these 
particular securities are and why 
banks should avoid them. 


The record during each of the last 
two periods of rising prices is the 
same. The optional 214’s, providing 
a full 1% more in income and far 
better marketability than the 114’s, 
recorded greater gains. The banker 
who bought “yield” without con- 
sidering anything else did rather 
poorly. The 114% notes are at- 
tractive only to foreign corporations 





Table E 
FIVE-YEAR 11's SHOULD BE AVOIDED 
6/20/57 4/23/58 9/15/59 9/8/60 
After Rise After After Rise 
Tax in Tax Tax in 
Issue Price Yield Price Yield Price Price Yield Price Yield Price 
1's % %o %o % 
4/1/62 89.8 2.59 97.24 1.17 8.16 
2's 
6/15/67-62 88.22 2.19 99.30 1.20 11.8 85.0 2.98 94.12 1.91 9.12 
1's 
4/1/64 85.28 3.37 94.16 1.94 8.20 
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Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


One of the finest of Arts is being able to supply 
the information you want when you need it. 
Sometimes this means wearing many hats... or 
at least knowing what is going on under some 
of the others. That’s why our many Correspond- 
ent Banking friends use City National as their 
eyes and ears in Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 


ing transactions... buy and sell... portfolio 
advice... transferal of funds... transit service 
around the clock ... clearings. Small enough to 
provide the personal attention each job needs. 
You always deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We'd like 
to do business with you. 


nfl lf 





Member 
Federal Dep Ciuinrwy OSiWATIONAL BAN K. 
nsurance 
Corporation AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 


Copyright City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1960 
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2/15/65 are selling to yield 3.45% 
and the after tax yield is 1.88%. 
The 214’s 6/15/67-62 yield 3.44% 
and 1.81% after tax. In comparison, 
the 434’s 5/15/64 are selling to 
yield 3.47% and 1.67% after taxes. 
Using the customary yardstick of 
the commercial banker the 25%’s 
2/15/64 or the 214’s 6/15/67-62 
represent more attractive investments. 


However, with the market high 
and profits being capitalized, a good 
defensive issue is far more important 
than maximum yield to maturity. 
Accordingly, the higher coupon 434’s 
5/15/64 must be ranked far superior 
to the 25%’s 2/15/65 or the 214’s 
5/15/67-62. To illustrate this point, 
if the market should revert to the 
tight money situation which pre- 
vailed on September 15, 1959, these 
issues might approximately duplicate 
their price levels on that date when 
the 434’s were selling at 99.30, 4.14 
below current levels, whereas the 





and control your business 
with the American 71 heavy 
duty electric perforator 


Nobody can rub out or smudge a hole. 
And that is why many firms today use 
American perforators to prevent fraud and 
tighten control of operations. The Amer- 
ican 71 unalterably cancels, receipts, voids, 
validates or otherwise marks paper 
through many copies. It also permanently 
numbers, dates or codes labels, wrappers, 
coupons, containers—made of paper, paper- 
board, pliofilm, parchment, etc. It handles 
up to 1,900 items per minute and numbers 
consecutively from 1 to 999,999. Choice of 
automatic paper trip, gearomatic or foot 





HARRY W. LUSSEY 
Profit taking is far from simple. 





: ae ps . aying a flat 30% tax on coupon Sg ee : 
pedal operation. Built for tremendous paying 1 p 254’s 2/15/65 were at 89.8 or 7.12 
volume and long life, the 71 is one of a income. . a 
complete line of American perforators beneath prevailing levels and the 


famous since 1910. Write American Per- 
forator Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. 
Corp., 700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manufacturing Corporation 





Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


. design 
Sign Co., Inc. *, Service. 
Dept, BM, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Yield Isn’t Everything 


Yield is, of course, the common 
denominator of bond values and is 
an extremely useful tool for investors 
in the selection of securities to be 
held to maturity. However, the many 
refinements which have been de- 
veloped in bank portfolio manage- 
ment technique in recent years have 
resulted in very few holdings re- 
maining on the books undisturbed 
to their final maturity date. The 
27% tax differential between bond 
profits has no doubt been the most 
important factor in changing in- 
vestment procedure from that of 
investing to maturity to that of 
investing from one major money 
market swing to another. 


If a portfolio is to be managed 
with a view to rearranging it on a 
major scale when taking profits in 
a strong market and absorbing losses 
in a weak market, it follows logically 
that a great deal of attention must 
be given to the characteristics of the 
securities which are purchased in con- 
nection with these operations other 
than the yield figures to maturity. 
In this current easy money market 
important profits are going to be 
taken, bond reserve accounts will 
be replenished and bankers will be 
awaiting the next opportunity to 
take losses and set their portfolios 
up for important future capital gains. 


In today’s market the 25%’s 


216’s 6/15/67-62 at 85 or down 9.12. 
Yield cannot be ignored completely, 
but it is no longer the sole yardstick 
available in the selection of invest- 
ments. 


Income to Profits 


This is a phase of portfolio manage- 
ment which is frequently overlooked 
and the principal reason is the diffi- 
culty of convincing operating officials 
that it might be highly profitable 
for them to approach the problem 
without any preconceived conclusions 
and let the figures speak for them- 
selves. It is really one of the most 
simple calculations any banker will 
ever be called upon to make. 


Let us suppose that you have a 
block of $1 million 47%’s 11/15/64 
on your books at par and they are 
selling at 105 thus showing an ap- 
preciation of $50,000. You merely 
take 27% of the appreciation which 
is $13,500 and that is the extent 
to which you could increase net 
overall earnings between now and 
maturity if you were to anticipate 
part of your future income as bond 
profits. At an earlier point we pre- 
sented a schedule covering this type 
of operation on the 47%’s 2/15/61. 


This is something which must be 
done in moderation and care must 
be taken not to reduce operating 
income to a point where any future 
shrinkage in loan income might ren- 
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Thanks to a check, these tickets became a reality ... and 
contributed to the pleasure of a memorable evening. Every 
day theatres receive orders by mail for tickets accompanied 
by checks drawn on many banks throughout the nation... 


checks on Bergstrom safety papers provided by banks as 


a service to their customers. 


These check papers perform an almost-infinite number of 


services, quietly and efficiently ... and they are safe. 


SINCE 1904 


BERGSTROM 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Table F 


A TYPICAL PROFIT OPERATION 


SELL 
Par 
$1,000M 
1,000M 
1,000M 
2,000M 
1,000M 
1,000M 
$7,000M 


Issue 
2%'s 6/15/82-59 
2%e's 2/15/63 
4's 5/15/63 
2's 12/15/68-63 
2's 6/15, 69-64 
2¥%e's 2/15/65 


BUY 
Par 
$1,000M 
2,450M 
3,000M 
$6,450M 


Issue 
3%'s 11/15/62 
4%'s 11/15/63 
4%'s 5/15/64 


SUMMARY 
Income 
Profit 


Strengthening 
of Portfolio 


der it difficult for the bank to main- 
tain operating earnings at a suitable 
level. It is, however, another im- 
portant earnings producer when used 
discreetly. 


Management for Profit 


The basic approach should be to 
take all possible profits on the longer 
term holdings, particularly those 
carrying low coupons or falling in 
the optional bond category. These 
should be replaced with high coupon 
issues having a definite maturity 
date and preferably in the 1963-1964 
range. This will shorten down enough 
to curtail sharply future price de- 
preciation when the swing to higher 
rates develops. 

At the same time, however, it 
will guarantee you a predetermined 
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Current 
Bid 

Quotation 

98.16 $ 

98.16 
101.20 

91.24 

90.20 

96.16 


Book 
Value 


$ 943,750 
945,000 
972,812 

1,704,375 
862,500 
912,500 


$6,340,937 


Less 25% Capital Gains Tax 


Net Profit to Bank 


Less 52% Federal Income Tax 


Net Income After Tax 


Offered 
at Cost 


101.16 $1,015,000 
104.8 2,554,125 
104.12 3,121,250 

$6,700,375 


Less 52% Federal Income Tax 


Net Income After Tax 


Net Income after tax increased by 


Net Profit transferred to Bond Reserve 


and fairly liberal amount of income 
for a sufficient period to take you 
through the current easy money 
trend and into the next period of 
high rates and low prices before 
the items mature. 


The scope of the revision may 
also be expanded to include the sale 
of shorter term issues on which im- 
portant profits may exist, although 
in this type of operation it would 
probably not be practical to shorten 
maturity. Higher income producing 
investments should not be included 
in the selling program unless a de- 
cision has first been reached that a 
conversion of some operating income 
to bond profits can be engaged in 
without hurting operating results. 
A typical program is set forth in 
Table F. 


1,016,250 
1,835,000 


$6,692,500 


Net 
Income 


22,500 
26,250 
40,000 
50,000 
25,000 
26,250 
$190,000 


Market 
Value 


985,000 
985,000 


Profit 

$ 41,250 
40,000 
43,438 
130,625 
43,750 
52,500 
$351,563 


906,250 
965,000 


87,890 
$263,673 

96,800 

$ 91,200 


Net 
Income 


$ 30,588 

86,590 
106,738 
$223,916 


Less 
Amortization 


$ 6,912 

32,847 
35,762 
$75,521 


Coupon 
Income 


$ 37,500 
119,437 
___142,500 
_ $299,437 


116,436 
$107,480 


$ 16,280 
$263,673 


Maturity shortened, optionals eliminated, high coupons acquired as replacements. 


About Timing 


Since this is being written on 
Labor Day for publication sometime 
in October the writer is very well 
aware of the fact that much can 
and seemingly must happen during 
the intervening six weeks or so. As 
of the time of this writing there 
would seem to be no pressing ne- 
cessity to engage in a portfolio re- 
vision designed to take profits at 
once. 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
committed itself to a policy of 
monetary ease because it no longer 
believes that inflation is an im- 
mediate problem and also because 
it has noted several weak spots in 
our economy. In order to stimulate 
spending it has taken steps to broaden 
the loaning power of the banking 
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how to make your new 
quarters investment 
pay maximum dividends 


Your investment in new quarters is pro- 
tected, and pays its biggest dividends, 
when every detail is planned right from 
the start. That’s the kind of “profit engi- 
neering’’ you get from Bank Building 
Corporation’s skilled analysts, the experts 
who work with you to pinpoint your 
requirements before a line is drawn on 
paper. Because they know both banking 
and building, they make sure you get the 
most and the best bank for your money 

. new quarters that not only look 
attractive, but function efficiently and 
profitably at minimum operating cost. 
The practical planning of these experi- 
enced analysts is a big reason why more 
than 3,500 bankers have chosen Bank 


Building Corporation as their designer. 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA « DETROIT *« AUSTIN 
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Interested — 
in Hawaii? 


Get complete business 
information from us... 


If your customers are inter- 
ested in doing business in Ha- 
waii, write to our Department 
of Economic Research. We 
would like to supply you with 
detailed information and spe- 
cific data. As a starter our com- 
prehensive information book- 
let will give you a realistic 


picture of Hawaii’s economy. 


Write to: 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF HAWAII 
P. 0. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
or our San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, California 


Serving Hawaii since 1858 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(FORMERLY BISHOP NATIONAL BANK) 
ae 


system and also to influence lower 
rates of interest. At this point the 
moves which have been taken are 
having their effect gradually on 
the money market but as yet there 
are no signs of a business pickup. 


A seasonal improvement is cus- 
tomary after Labor Day and the 
usual prelude to this is a rise in 
commercial loans after July 1st. So 
far there has been a net decline of 
$750 million in business loans, the 
automobile business has a_ record 
number of unsold new and _ used 
cars on its hands, housing starts 
are down and no important im- 
provement seems possible for several 
months, new orders are still running 
behind shipments, the steel industry 
has yet to show the pickup which 
its officials have been predicting 
and both consumers and corpora- 
tions are spending far less freely. 
We have the ingredients for a down- 
ward spiral unless a sharp change 
takes place. 


A Matter of Prudence 


This does not mean that we must 
see even higher bond prices nor 
that we are already in a period of 
recession equal to or worse than 
that which we experienced in 1958. 
However, it would seem to be a 
matter of prudence to recognize 
that unless business activity picks 
up sharply by the end of September 
we may expect the Federal Reserve 
Board to take additional steps to 
stimulate business. 


We suggest that you be poised 
to take profits promptly if steel 
activity should pick up _ sharply, 
auto sales show any material im- 
provement and if business loans 
begin to rise. Otherwise profit taking 
should be held off to take advantage 
of any further important rise in 
bond prices as the result of Federal 
Reserve operations to ease money 
and rates further. 


If business conditions deteriorate 
further or, what is of even greater 
importance, if the Federal Reserve 
Board decides that a further stimu- 
lant is necessary, and we see the 
upward trend in bond prices con- 
tinue, important profits should be 
cashed well before the year end, 
perhaps not later than mid-November. 


There may be a tendency to hold 
off until after the turn of the year 
under these circumstances on the 
theory that if profits are taken in 


1960 and the market works higher 
early in 1961, those who took profits 
in 1960 might be blocked out of 
taking additional profits through a 
downturn developing before the re- 
placements had been held for six 
months. Also it might be argued 
that taking profits in two steps 
would involve double commissions. 


A Greater Risk to Wait 


It is true that this might possibly 
affect some holdings but it is un- 
likely that it would affect the major 
part. It would probably be a greater 
risk not to take profits in 1960 be- 
cause the easy money trend has 
now been running since January 
and it will not last indefinitely. 
Furthermore, most banks still show 
losses on some holdings and it might 
be an opportunity to take these 
losses next year and get the bond 
reserve back to work building future 
profits. The reason for suggesting 
that profits be cashed by mid-Novem- 
ber is that markets during December 
are frequently influenced greatly by 
temporary factors and can be highly 
irregular. 

It has been amazing to the writer 
how many bankers have adopted 
programs which were outlined to 
them over the phone without making 
any effort to work them out to see 
what they will accomplish. This 
year there will probably be a large 
number of bankers who will take 
their profits through merely writing 
up to the market some of their 
longer term holdings and sit back 
perfectly satisfied. The selling gim- 
mick on this sort of deal is that you 
can take your profit at a minimum 
of expense—it will only cost you a 
sixty-fourth or perhaps only ten 
cents a bond to put the trade through 
and get new bond numbers. The 
catch is that you will be left high 
and dry later on in a declining 
market with bonds that you should 
have liquidated because of their 
extreme vulnerability to price de- 
cline in a period of rising rates. It 
is amazing how many bankers were 
“helped” into making this error or 
an equally costly one through taking 
profits and, of all things, extending 
maturity in the spring of 1958. 


Make sure that your profit taking 
program has been properly set up 
to assure you of favorable long range 
results rather than a future marred 
by a locked in position with grossly 
inadequate operating income. 
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In trucking, farming or construction work, the man who buys International Harvester equip- 
ment is usually the real professional in his field. He is the operator who, from knowledge and 
experience, demands —and gets—the most for his money. 

The man who wants to talk to you about his need for IH power—power that pays 
for itself in use—is a man you can finance with confidence. His business is good business 


for your bank. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Ht 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Much at Stake 


Dr. Gabriel Hauge, chairman of the 
finance committee of Manufacturers 
Trust Co., before the 86th Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers 
Association: 


OLITICAL campaigns usually 
bring attacks on people in the 
money business, and on their 

policies. The drumfire has already 
begun, and it can be expected to 
mount with growing intensity in the 
remaining weeks of the campaign. 
We who are in the money business 
obviously have much at stake: the 
privilege of serving the economy in 
the context of a freely operating 
credit market in which interest 
rates reflect the changing balance 
of financial needs and resources. 


Sideways Movement? 


David M. Kennedy, chairman of 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago: 


E MAY have some seasonal 
pickup in business gene- 
rally this fall, but it ap- 

pears that the basic movement of 
the economy will continue side- 
ways for the near months with odds 
now favoring a modest downturn 
next year before any significant 
pickup occurs. It is a healthy sign, 
however, that the economic de- 
velopments of recent months, and 
especially the inventory adjustment 
since the first quarter, already 
have acted to alleviate pressure 
which might lead to economic ex- 
cesses and eventual substantial re- 
adjustment. 


Rich Harvest? 


Douglas J. M. Graham of Mitchell, 
Hutchins & Co., in a special report 
on The Capital Market: 


HREE major new factors in the 
capital market: wide price 
swings, increased sophistica- 

tion and anticipation (of events in 
advance), will make the running of 
fixed income portfolios, and the 
forecasting of the future trend of 
interest rates a harder, and so a 
more rewarding job than in the 
past 20 years. Institutional invest- 


ors, particularly commercial banks, 
will reap a rich harvest in the com- 
ing years if they shorten the ma- 
turity of their bond portfolios and 
take advantage of the periodic 
price swings which will occur with 
increasing frequency in the bond 
market. 


Bullish on Banks 
Standard & Poores: 


HE RELATIVE WEAKNESS of bank 
stocks in 1960, in the face of 
substantially higher earnings, 

has reduced price-earnings ratios to 
the distinctly conservative average 
of less than 12 to 1. Some of the 
best issues are priced at only 11 
times estimated 1960 net. Hence, 
with earnings in 1961 likely to 
equal the records that are being 
established for 1960, full retention 
of bank stocks is recommended. 
Commitments in strongly-situated 
issues . . . should work out well. 
Yields may be improved in some 
eases by dividend increases around 
the year-end, at which time a mar- 
ket rally in bank stocks might well 
take place. 


Two Parts 


John W. Remington, outgoing presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation: 


IT IS NOT THE CONTENTION of the 
American Bankers Association 
that the dividend payments of 

mutual (savings) institutions 
should be limited. It is obvious, 
however, that these dividend pay- 
ments are made up of two parts— 
an interest payment for the use of 
money and a dividend payment 
reflecting the profits of ownership. 
In seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem of inequities in taxation, we 
have tried to find a formula for 
separating the interest payment 
from the total dividend paid by 
mutual institutions. We have felt 
that this interest payment should 
be fully deductible as in the case 
of a commercial bank. We have 
concluded that, in the interest of 
tax justice, the profit portion of the 
dividend payment should be treated 
as a corporate bank is treated. 


The Key Element 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Ine.: 


ONFIDENCE in the basic strength 
of the dollar on the part of 
foreign central banks and 

governments—not the outflow of 
funds to pick up yield—is the key 
element in the current gold picture. 
That confidence is based on the 
fundamentally sound position of the 
dollar from the standpoint of our 
gold reserves, our improving trade 
balance, and our proper fiscal and 
monetary management. 


Shift in Attitude? 


Business Week Magazine, reporting 
on a survey of institutional invest- 
ment men in major financial centers 
across the country: 


OST institutional investors 
and particularly the bank 
trustees—take the view that 

the selloff in stocks over the past 
few weeks may be something of a 
selling climax, that the bottom of 
the downward lag in the market 
that started last January may not 
be too far away. ... While the 
institutions are still wary of stocks, 
they are more alert to buying op- 
portunities than earlier this year. 
. . . Chances are that institutional 
managers will begin to increase 
their equity holdings soon. 


Banking in the ’60s 


Charles J. Gable Jr., senior vice 
president of The First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co., before the 
bank’s 17th Annual Correspondent 
Bank Conference: 


ANK LOANS will continue to ex- 
pand at a more rapid rate than 
bank investments. It is ex- 

pected, however, that the rate of 
increment will narrow. In the Fif- 
ties, commercial banks were able 
to meet the increased demand for 
eredit... partly .. . through 
the sale of Government securities. 
This is not likely to be the case in 
the Sixties. Holdings of such secu- 
rities have already been reduced to 
a point where a further material 
decrease is virtually impossible. 
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THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


Even though inventories are in plain sight, they are often overlooked as 
prime collateral for secured loans. 


So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans. It also makes it possible for you to provide 
your customers with needed working capital on a secured basis. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS -+-IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


titel TRE LAWRENCE COMPANY /----- 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 +» 79 Wall Street, New York 5 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
October 15, 1960 





Official Case for—— 


ADVANCE REFUNDING 


Embarking on a new pro- 
gram designed to shape a bet- 
ter maturity structure and own- 
ership distribution of the na- 
tional debt, the Treasury last 
month conducted its first ‘‘se- 
nior’ advance refunding. The 
operation presumably will be 
followed by a “junior” ad- 
vance refunding in the relative- 
ly near future. Following, in 
the Treasury's own words, is a 
summary of the principles and 
objectives of this important 
new debt management tech- 
nique. 


EBT MANAGEMENT is an important 
link in the vital chain of Fede- 
ral financial responsibility. The 

objectives of debt management are 
threefold: to contribute to an orderly 
growth of the economy without infla- 
tion, to minimize borrowing costs, 
and to achieve a balanced maturity 
structure of the public debt. The latter 
has been the most pressing problem 
confronting the Treasury as there has 
been a relentless increase in the short- 
term debt. Related to this, the Treasu- 
ry has found it increasingly difficult 
to retain as customers long-term in- 
vestors in Treasury bonds. 


Advance refunding makes possible 
significant progress toward the twin 
goals of a better maturity structure 
and ownership distribution of the pub- 
lic debt. In essence, it involves offering 
all individual and other holders of an 
existing U. S. Government security 
selected for advance refunding the op- 
portunity to exchange it, some years 
in advance of maturity, for a new 
security on terms mutually advan- 
tageous to the holders and to the 
Treasury. 


Broadly speaking, two types of ad- 
vance refunding may be distinguished: 
1) “senior” advance refunding, in 
which holders of securities of inter- 
mediate maturity (5 to 12 years) 
would be offered the opportunity to 
exchange into long-term issues (15 to 
40 years); 2) ‘“‘junior’ advance re- 
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funding, in which holders of securities 
of shorter maturity (1 to 5 
years) would be offered the opportu- 
nity to exchange into securities in the 
intermediate range (5 to 10 years). 
The two types of operations are re- 
lated and keyed to the differing in- 
vestor needs and demands in terms of 
investments of varying maturity. 
Prior experience with advance re- 
funding in this country—such as the 
operations in 1951-52 and in June 
1960—-has been limited. These opera- 
tions were not directly analogous to a 
senior advance refunding in which in- 
vestors in medium-term marketable 
bonds would be permitted to exchange 
for long-term marketable securities. 


Advance refunding offers signifi- 
cant advantages to the economy, to 
long-term investors, and to the U.S. 
Treasury. 


Advantages to the Economy 


By facilitating significant debt ex- 
tension with a minimum change in 
ownership, advance refunding: 


@ Minimizes the adverse market im- 
pact of debt extension such as that 
which occurs in the case of com- 
parable cash offerings. 

Avoids the absorption of new, long- 
term funds in cash offerings and 
consequently does not interfere 
with the flow of new savings into 
the private sector of the economy. 


Improves the functioning of the 
U.S. Government securities market 
by contributing to a better maturity 
structure of the marketable public 
debt. 


Helps to minimize inflationary pres- 
sures by reducing the amount of 
highly liquid short-term debt, es- 
pecially in the case of junior ad- 
vance refunding. 


Advantages to the Investor 


By participating in an advance re- 
funding, the investor: 

@ Gains an immediate increase in 
interest return, in consideration of 
his acceptance of a _ longer-term 
security. 


@ Avoids any immediate book loss for 


tax purposes and, if nontaxable, in 
most instances is not required to 
take a book loss. 


Acquires a security whose market 
yield is at least equal to, and in 
most instances slightly higher than, 
that on outstanding issues of com- 
parable maturity. 


Earns a rate of return over the life 
of the new security only equaled, if 
he does not exchange, by reinvesting 
at maturity of the old security at 
higher than present market yields. 


Advantages to the U. S. Treasury 


By using advance refunding as a 
debt management technique, the 
Treasury: 


@ Achieves substantial improvement 
in the present unbalanced ma- 
turity structure of the marketable 
public debt. 


@ Reduces its dependence on infla- 
tionary bank borrowing. 

®@ Retains its customers for long-term 
securities. 


@ Helps keep down the long-run cost 
of managing the public debt by 
avoiding concentration of maturities 
in a given area. 


Reduces the size and frequency 
of Treasury refunding operations 
and minimizes interference with 
timing of appropriate monetary 
policy actions. 

An important impediment to the 
earlier use of advance refunding was 
the tax treatment of the exchanges. 
This obstruction was remedied by new 
legislation enacted in 1959 which 
permits the postponement of the tax 
consequences of any capital gain or 
loss resulting from the exchange. 


Another important obstacle to ad- 
vance refunding has been the 414 per 
cent statutory interest rate limita- 
tion. Although this limitation still 
exists, recent declines in interest rates 
now permit advance refunding of 
selected issues. 


Advance refunding, therefore, offers 
much promise at the present time as 
a way of implementing sound debt 
management policy as an integral part 
of Federal financial responsibility. 
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MONROBOT XI Another Achievement from Monroe 


FROM NOW ON, e/ectronic computers 
will all be judged by this one. The 
MONROBOT XI /s an a//-purpose 
electronic computer priced and sized 
for the moderate-size business unit. 
MONROE has ingeniously compacted 
all the functions of the super-giant 
computer into a desk-size solid state 
machine any typist can operate. 
Despite appearances, this is no 
miracle, though that may be disputed 
by elated businessmen for whom 
e/ectronic data processors had always 
been far too big or too costly. And to 
those already initiated, it brings the 
widely expanded benefits of decen- 
tralized electronic data processing. 
Astonishing how little Monrobot X/ 


costs and how fast it will pay you back. 


See the MAN trom MQ 


as A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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VITAL RECORD SECURITY PROGRAM 
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lob of protecting your records P 


? 
When you stop and think about it, it’s only smart 
banking to microfilm all those records you would be 
lost without. 


No doubt you’re already taking care of many im- 
portant bank records. But there may be some you’ve 
overlooked . . . records you should be putting on film 
regularly. Or it may be that you have only one micro- 
film copy of these items . . . when it would be safer to 
have a duplicate roll for off-the-premises storage. 


Chances are you can set up a vital records security 
program with your present microfilming equipment. 
We will be glad to answer any question you may have 
and help you get your program started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, more automated 
microfilming equipment, you’ll want to know more 
about the new REcorDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer, 
which lets you expose two rolls simultaneously, and 
combines new speed and convenience. 

Write today for free booklet, “Operation Prepared- 
ness,”’ offered to financial institutions as a public service. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17,. NX. 


=RECORDEK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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From Quill Pen to Electronic Impulse 


The First Pennsylvania Banking 
and Trust Company has installed a 
completely new fully automatic, elec- 
tronic bank bookkeeping system, 
which is said by its manufacturer, 
Burroughs Corporation, to be the first 
of its kind in the world. The bank has 
thus completed the cycle from quill 
pen bookkeeping in 1782 to electronic 
impulse accounting in 1960. 

The Burroughs B 301 Magnetic 
Document Processing System (left 
above)* is the heart of the new instal- 


lation. It reads, sorts and edits infor- 
mation encoded in magnetic ink on 
checks and other documents at speeds 
of up to 1,560 items per minute. This 
information is then processed through 
one of the bank’s two Burroughs 220 
electronic computers (right above), 
bringing the customers’ accounts up to 
date. The assembled information is 


*Shown in the photo are two Burroughs sorters, a 
control unit in the background, magnetic tape 
transport unit on the left, and the electrostatic 
printer on the right. 


later transferred to customer state- 
ments at the rate of as many as 1,400 
an hour—all without human inter- 
vention. Virtually every banking ope- 
ration can be carried out by the use 
of this system. 

The bank maintains 135,000 check- 
ing accounts, 91,247 savings accounts, 
and 58,627 safe deposit boxes. De- 
posits credited to customers’ accounts 
number 25,000 a day—6 million a 
year. Checks paid average 175,000 a 
day or 43 million annually. 





Security First National Turns to Automation 


Security First National Bank has 
moved into the field of automation 
with the installation of a Burroughs 
205 computer system. 

The computer, recently installed in 
a specially built data processing cen- 
ter at 410 South Spring Street in 
downtown Los Angeles, consists of a 
medium-scale computer, four mag- 
netic tape reel units, a datafile and 
an electronic card handling sub- 
system. 

The equipment will first be used to 
process more than 100,000 commer- 
cial checking accounts kept at 30 
Security branches throughout Los 
Angeles. This will involve the key- 
punching and processing of some 
120,000 items every day. Working at 
night, the 205 computer will prepare 
a daily report for each branch on the 
preceding day’s activity. 

Master customer account records 
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will be kept on magnetic tape reels 
and updated daily during the com- 
puter’s processing run. 





Benjamin G. Miller, vice president and 
controller, shows a component part from 
the bank’s new computer system to 
Lloyd L. Austin, president. 


SERVICES 


Community Charge Account 


Shoppers Charge Service, a com- 
munity charge account service already 
operating in several large midwestern 
cities, has taken over the charge card 
plans of four major Twin City banks. 
It has entered into new contracts with 
some 2,000 participating business es- 
tablishments. New cards will replace 
the First Bank Charge Cards issued by 
the First National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis and The First National Bank of 
St. Paul, as well as the Northwestern 
Charge Cards issued by the North- 
western National Bank in each of the 
two cities. 


Shoppers Charge Service, with ex- 
ecutive offices in Indianapolis, Ind., 
operates similar community charge 
account services in Cincinnati and 
Columbus, Ohio, and in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Missouri. It is affiliated 
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with the Indianapolis Morris Plan, 
which has operated a charge account 
service in central Indiana for over 7 
years. When traveling, customers may 
use the SCS charge plate in each of 
the cities named. 


SYSTEMS 


Signature Verification 

The time ordinarily taken for signa- 
ture verification at tellers’ windows 
ean be drastically reduced through use 
of a new system called ‘‘Ray-Glo.”’ 


Introduced by the American Decal- 
comania Company, the system makes 
it possible for the customer to write 
his signature invisibly in his passbook 
through the use of a new specially 
developed ‘‘transfer material.’’ The 
signature becomes brightly visible only 
when the passbook is placed under a 
special ‘‘Ray-Glo” lamp which is kept 
handy in the teller’s cage. 

For added security, the customer’s 
invisible signature may be written 
anywhere in the passbook, even over 
printed areas, and still be easily seen 
under the special lamp. Additional 
‘“‘“eode marks”’ may also be utilized. 


Address the American Decako- 
mania Company, 4344 West 5th Ave- 
nue, Chicago 24, Ill., for further 
details. 


BOOKLETS 


Step-Saver Teller Counters 

Obtainable from S h a w-Walker, 
Muskegon 18, Michigan is a new 16- 
page ‘‘Bank Counter Catalog’’ de- 
scribing that company’s complete line 
of stock under-counter teller equip- 
ment—-all made from stock sectional 
units. The equipment is offered in two 
styles; one for counters of wood or 
marble, and the other for all-steel 
counters. A wide variety of teller 
cabinets, ‘cupboards, machine open- 
ings, counter tops, fronts, ete. are pic- 
tured, described, and diagramed with 
complete dimensions. 


A Computer Chart 

Charles W. Adams Associates, Inc., 
142 The Great Road, Bedford, Mass., 
has published a Computer Charac- 
teristics Chart which spells out the sa- 
lient features of 43 U.S. built, general 
purpose, stored-program electronic di- 
gital computers for which orders are 
currently (or were recently) being so- 
licited. Column headings include 
General Characteristics (monthly ren- 
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tal, storage capacity and type, word 
size, etc.), Internal Speed (add time, 
average access time), Magnetic Tape 
(thousands of characters per second, 
input-output channels, buffering, 
maximum tape _ units), Peripheral 
Equipment (input, output), and Spe- 
cial Features. 

Copies are available upon request. 


ABA Check Standards 


A newly published ABA manual en- 
titled ‘Check Standards under the 
Common Machine Language,” out- 


PRESTIGE ON A BUDGET 


lines the basic principles underlying 
proper standards of check design and 
sets forth the absolute standards which 
must be met if the constantly increas- 
ing volume of checks is to move 
through banking channels ‘‘economi- 
cally, speedily, and accurately.” 

One copy of the booklet has been 
mailed to every ABA member bank. 
Additional copies are available to 
members at $1 each from the Depart- 
ment of Printing, American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36 Street, New 
York 16. 





For the distinctive modernization device...for new construction...investi- 
gate the unlimited possibilities inherent in INFINILITE suspended ceil- 


ings. This plastic grillework of infinite dimension 
forms one unbroken luminous ceiling panel re- 
gardless of area or ceiling contours. Yields more 
light...makes your interior impressively inviting, 
and adds to the efficiency of personnel. To create 
an atmosphere of dramatic elegance and prestige 
for important areas, ask your architect or de- 
signer to acquaint you with the unique advantages 
of INFINILITE. For literature on INFINILITE 
applications, write for Bulletin B-1. 





Photo: Union Bank at Beverly Hills, Calif.; Interior by: Maria Bergson Assoc. 


i N i hh } Li I e REGISTERED TRADEMARK. PATENT APPLIED FOR 


a product of 


INTEGRATED CEILINGS & GRILLEWORKS, 


Inc. 


11766 West Pico Boulevard—Los Angeles 64, California 
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CALIFORNIA BANK 


More Circular Banks 


Circular, glass-enclosed areas will 
be outstanding features of new build- 
ings now under construction for the 
Beverly Hills office of California Bank 
and the South Expressway “ffice of 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

The former will extend from a depth 
of five floors below ground level to a 
height of eight floors above, and will 
have a main entrance featuring a cur- 
tain wall of glass and marble. The 
bank vault will be displayed in a 
circular, glass-enclosed rotunda which 
will be visible to pedestrians and tra- 
velers as they approach the building 
facade. It will be illuminated at night 
by a series of multi-colored spotlights. 

The C&S South Expressway office 
will have a circular, glass-enclosed 
lobby 40 feet in diameter, surrounded 
by an aluminum screen, with support- 
ing piers of brick and some stone 


work. The banking room will extend 
40 feet off one side of the lobby. The 
building will have two drive-in win- 
dows and a main floor area of 2,900 
square feet at the outset, and will 
readily lend itself to expansion as the 
need arises. 


EQUIPMENT 
The Recordak 310 


A completely new, lightweight, 
microfilm reader, the Recordak 310, 
has been marketed by Recordak Cor- 
poration, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany subsidiary in the microfilm and 
business systems field. 

The new unit weighs only 23 
pounds, and is less than 20 inches high. 
Attractively styled in two-tone green, 
the 310 has a 9 by 12 inch viewing 
screen, tinted a soft green to ease 
operator eye fatigue. It will aeeommo- 
date 16 mm unperforated microfilm 


STAM P-O-MATIC 


Electrically Controlled 
ROLL POSTAGE STAMP VENDOR 


5c-10c—25c Coin Chutes 
With Selective Change 
Return and Slug Protection 
Simple to Set on Location to 
Vend 1, 2, 3, or 4 Stamps 
of Any Denomination 


The ‘“Stamp-O-Matic” is One of the 


Finest Automatic Vendors of Its Kind 
on the Market. Now Used by Leading 
Banks, Savings & Loan Institutions and 
Currency Exchanges. 


Size 6” x 14” —Wt. 20 Lbs. 


WRITTEN ONE YEAR WARRANTY 
“BUY OR RENT” 


OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

RELIABLE STAMP-O-MATIC CORP. 

4358 S. Knox Ave. Chicago 32, Ill. 
REliance 5-5115 








in 100 foot lengths. 

Features of the reader include full 
90 degree image rotation and a film 
advance handle on the side of the ma- 





chine for convenient scanning of the 
microfilm. Reduction ratios available 
are 20:1, 24:1, 32:1 or 40:1. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the corporation, 415 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Electro Kardex File 


Electro Kardex, the new Remington 
Rand file shown below, can bring to 
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any bank’s visible record system the 
speed and efficiency of push-button 
filing. 

A self-contained work unit, the 
mechanized Kardex is capable of 
handling more than 4,000 records, any 
one of which can be automatically 
positioned before the operator in an 
average of four seconds. 

In addition to the time saving fea- 
ture, the new file is also capable of 
solving filing space problems, since 
manual filing cabinets cannot possibly 
accommodate thousands of cards in 
such a limited area. 

Write Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., for 
further information. 


EXECUTIVES 


The appointment of L. R. ADDING- 
TON as assistant to the president 
was recently announced by LeFebure 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





R. D. BROWN 


F. V. BERGREN 


Three new management appoint- 
ments in the Remington Rand Di- 
vision of Sperry Rand Corp. are 
those of ROBERT D. BROWN, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Remington Rand Systems Di- 
vision to the same capacity in the 
Office Machines Division; FRANCIS 
V. BERGREN, formerly director of 
marketing for the Systems Division, 
to vice president and general man- 
ager of that division; and HOWARD 
V. WIDDOES to vice president hand- 
ling special assignments and _ in- 
dustry relations. 


MAURICE H. LUTKIN has joined the 
sales staff of Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation. He will be 
based at the New York regional office. 


According to an announcement 
from Burroughs Corp., Detroit, PAUL 
S. MIRABITO has been promoted to 
vice president in charge of the 
company’s Defense Contracts Or- 
ganization. 
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From coast to coast, thousands of 


industrial, commercial and institution- 
al establishments have discovered the 
economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, hold- 
up, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the most 
modern protection systems available 
anywhere. ADT electric and electron- 
ic systems are specifically designed to 
provide maximum security at lowest 
cost. Thousands of ADT subscribers 
enjoy substantial savings over other, 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY ADOT 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Executive Office: 


A WA TIOA Wise 


ORGANIZATION 


less dependable and far more expen- 
sive methods of guarding their proper- 
ties. At the same time, they are as- 
sured of the most reliable protection 
available. 

ADT central stations are located 
in principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and reg- 
ularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call our 
sales office in your city, listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Burglar Alarms 
or Fire Alarms, or write to our Execu- 
tive Office. 





GROW with Japan’s Industries, 
TT MM thet euil TLL 





The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s 


booming industries. 


The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s 
major industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure and 





safe banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan, 2 overseas 
offices and a worldwide network of affiliate banking services. 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, tr. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Marunouchi, Tokyo 


BRANCHES: 
156 throughout Japan 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 





The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: 
Formerly regional vice president, 
HEYWARD T. DENYES has been ele- 
vated to senior vice president. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: Heading a number of re- 
cently announced appointments were 
those of JOHN W. FREY as assistant 
vice president and _ transportation 
loan officer, and SCOTT GRIESA as 
assistant vice president in the branch 
locations division. Also promoted 
were RALPH V. SAUMS and JACK R. 
BRINK to assistant cashiers; and 
ROBERT E. CEDERGREN and JOHN S. 
WARD, JR. to assistant auditor and 
assistant trust officer, respectively. 


Seattle-First National Bank: Included 
in a number of recently announced 
promotions were those of ALBERT L. 
MCALLISTER and ELLIOT K. KNUTSON 
to assistant vice presidents. 


Texas Fund Management Co., Hous- 
ton: J. F. STEPHENS who has been 
with Waddell & Reed of Kansas 
City, since 1938 has been named 
vice president and sales director of 
this principal underwriter and in- 
vestment counsel for Texas Fund, 
Ine. 


National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston: THOMAS D. ANDERSON has 
joined the bank as vice president 
and trust officer, specializing in 
personal trust and estate functions. 
Prior to coming to NBC he was 
president of the Texas Fund Man- 
agement Company and vice presi- 
dent of the Texas Fund. 


First National Bank of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu: HUGH R. PINGREE has been 
named a vice president in charge 
of branch supervision, while ALLEN 
J. NAGATA has been advanced to an 
assistant vice presidency. 





T. D. ANDERSON 


H. R. PINGREE 
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W."H. CLANTON Cc. W. CLONTS 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: The promotion of W. HIN- 
TON CLANTON to vice president and 
general auditor, C. W. CLONTS to 
vice president and trust operations 
officer, GEORGE H. BOGGS to assistant 
vice president and RONALD J. WILLIAMS 
to assistant cashier, was recently made 
known. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
A former examiner with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, WILLIAM 
D. KENDRICK has joined Chemical 
New York’s loan review department 
as assistant secretary. At the same 
time JOHN C. FOLEY and ROBERT V. 
STEINMETZ w e r e made assistant 
treasurers in the metropolitan di- 
vision. 


City National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, WILLIAM E. HARRISON 
has been promoted from vice presi- 
dent and auditor to vice president 


and comptroller, ARTHUR A. BO- 
GAERTS, JR. and R. L. KELLEY to 
assistant vice presidents, MARTIN 


ROCKHOLM to auditor and EDMUND 
ZANIN to assistant comptroller. 


Industrial Finance & Thrift Corp., New 
Orleans: With the retirement of 
WILLIAM R. BRUNSON as president, 
EDWARD F. KOHNKE, III succeeded 
him in that office. At the same time 
Chairman of the Board MAX M. 


E. F. KOHNKE, Ill M. M. AINSWORTH 





AINSWORTH was named chief execu- 
tive officer. 


Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central 
New York, Syracuse: Two vice presi- 
dents who have recently been given 
additional titles and _ responsibili- 
ties are CARLTON F. RULAND, elected 
to the newly created office of comp- 
troller; and FAY K. BROWN, elected 
to the position of auditor. 


Union Bank of Switzerland, Geneva: 
In the reorganized Foreign Cus- 
tomers Division, LEOPOLD CRAMER 
has been made deputy manager 
and RENE FAVRE, assistant treasurer. 


The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y.: From assistant vice 
president, RICHARD J. RAIGEL has 
been moved up to vice president, 
while B. FRED LANGWORTHY, GEORGE 
L. KASTIN and STEPHEN C. BYELICK 
have been promoted from assistant 
treasurers to assistant vice presidents. 


Pittsburgh National Bank: Four new- 
ly elected vice presidents are JOHN 
F. BLOMQUIST who will serve as senior 
loaning officer in the commercial 
banking division, WILLIAM M. HEN- 
DERSON in the trust investment 
department of the trust division, 
DUDLEY B. JOHNSTON who is in 
charge of the real estate department 
of the trust division, and T. H. 
OBERHEIM, JR. who assists in the 
management of the Fidelity Office. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Vice President GEORGE M. BRAGALINI 
has been appointed supervising offi- 
cer of the bank’s 18 branches in 
the Borough of Queens. In a further 
announcement JOSEPH P. CALABRESE 
was designated an assistant vice 
president while WILLIAM J. SLATTERY 
and RAYMOND J. STALLINGS were 
made assistant secretaries. Named 
an assistant treasurer was RICHARD 
H. MOORE, JR. 


J. F. BLOMQUIST G. M. BRAGALINI 
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Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Pittsburgh: As he was receiving his 
diploma from the Graduate School 
of Consumer Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, MARIO J. SALVI 
was notified of his promotion to 
assistant cashier. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City: 
R. L. MATHES, who has been vice 
president of the Oklahoma City 
Branch since 1947, retired the end 
of September and was succeeded by 
H. W. PRITZ, formerly cashier at the 
Omaha Branch. 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
Four newly elected assistant cashiers 
are, CHARLES N. BREWER, corre- 
spondent banking department; EU- 
GENE W. LASTOR, JR., operations 
division; H. M. MEREDITH, senior 
analyst in the credit department; 
and DONALD E. REILLY, automobile 
dealer credit analyst in the instal- 
ment finance department. 





J. B. PHILLIPS 


L. G. ROLLAND 


Bank of Montreal: LUCIEN G. ROL- 
LAND, president and general manager 
of the Rolland Paper Company, has 
been appointed a director of the 
bank. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: JAMES B. PHILLIPS, who at 
43 is president and treasurer of 
Kitchell-Phillips Contractors, Inc., 
has been elected to the board of 
directors. 


North Carolina Bankers Association, 
Raleigh: T. HARRY GATTON, execu- 
tive secretary to U. S. Senator Sam 
J. Ervin, Jr., has been selected as 
the new executive director. He suc- 
ceeded JESSE HELMS who has served 
in the post for the past seven years. 


Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
The appointment of DANIEL w. 
BREMER as an assistant secretary 
of this bank holding company was 
recently made known. 
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W.”W. PRICE J. J. GRANAHAN 


First National Bank of Cincinnati: 
WALTER W. PRICE w a § recently 
named a vice president and manager 
of the new Elmwood Place office, 
while WILBER L. NOELCKE has been 
appointed an assistant cashier. 


Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach 
(Fla.): Previously a trust officer with 
the Schroder Trust Company of 
New York, JOSEPH J. GRANAHAN 
joined Commercial as vice president 
and trust officer. 


Empire City Savings Bank, New York 
City: FREDERICK H. MORRIS has been 
elected executive vice president. Mr. 
Morris joined the bank in 1943, was 
named vice president and secretary 
in 1956. 


Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis: Promotions for three staff 
members included those of RICHARD 
NAUMANN to cashier, WILLIAM T. 
ARNOLD to assistant vice president 
and Cc. HARRY ST. CYR to assistant 
trust officer. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: A. H. BRAWNER, chairman 
of the board of W. P. Fuller & Co. 
and immediate past chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, 12th 
District, has been elected a director 
of Crocker-Anglo. 


The Bank of California, N. A., San 
Francisco: Prior to his appointment 
as assistant vice president, GEORGE 
L. LORIMER, JR. served as a bank 
executive in Seattle, Washington. 





A. H. BRAWNER G. L. LORIMER, JR. 








How to 
please 
installment 
customers 





ALLISON COUPON BOOKS 
get excellent reception and 
reaction. 


They are easy to READ— Easy 
to CARRY—Save customers’ 
TIME— Reduce IRRITATING late 
notices— Make mail payments 
EASIER—Serve as customers’ 
PERSONAL recordof theaccount. 


Build a good reputation for 
SERVICE and beat rising costs 
at the same time. 


Pree 


Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send information and samples 
showing how to please customers and 
save work. 


Firm 
Address 


City and State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
N. Y.: EDWIN A. ROGINSKI, formerly 
with the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, has joined the 
research department. He specializes 
in preferred stock and bond analysis. 
Before his association with the in- 
surance company, he was with the 
First National Bank of Sayreville. 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Pittsburgh: EDWARD I. H. BENNETT 
was named senior vice president and 
sales manager. Mr. Bennett had been 
associated with Pittsburgh National 
Bank and predecessor institutions 
since 1945, and before that was with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and General 
Electric Co. 


Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago: The bank announced creation 
of a four-man top management group 
consisting of KENNETH K. DU VALL, 
chairman and chief executive officer; 
GEORGE B. EVERITT, president; HARRY 
F. TUBERGEN JR., executive vice presi- 
dent and chief of operations; and 
EDGAR H. SMITH, vice president and 
chairman of the loan committee. Mr. 
Du Vall had held the dual office of 
chairman and president since 1951. 


National City Bank of Cleveland: 
Newly named assistant vice presi- 
dent of trust operations is EMERSON 
A. BERRY. He will be concerned with 
further development of the bank’s 
electronic system of trust accounting. 


Baltimore National Bank: Seven offi- 
cers who recently received executive 
promotions are: JOSEPH F. MATTHAI, 
JR. and GEORGE W. SPURRIER to vice 
presidencies; and JEROME J. EGAN, 
GEORGE B. HANKINS, HENRY J. SCHU- 
MANN, JR., LLOYD S. WEITZEL and 
BLAGDEN H. WHARTON to assistant 
vice presidencies. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
G. DRAPER LEWIS, JR. was recently 
appointed the bank’s representative 
in Caracas, Venezuela. He succeeds 
MANUEL PRADO, who has assumed 
new duties at the head office in 
New York. 


American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago: The appointment of 
WILLIAM B. ALDRICH to the corre- 
spondent bank division was recently 
announced. He has been assigned to 
assist Vice President CHARLES C. 
KUNING and Assistant Vice Presi- 
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ELLIOT SCHNEIDER 


T. M. THOMPSON 


dent WILLIAM B. WHITMAN in cover- 
ing Iowa, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Nebraska. Presi- 
dent of General American Trans- 
portation Corp., T. M. THOMPSON, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the bank. 


D. H. Blair & Company, N. Y.: 
The appointment of ELLIOT SCHNEI- 
DER as director of research was re- 
cently announced. He was formerly 
associated with Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis as an investment 
analyst, and with Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co., the Value Line In- 
vestment Survey and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: To assure a continuing 
internal source of high-caliber man- 
agement personnel and recognizing 
the importance of coordinating all 
steps in the development of man- 
agement, CHARLES H. FLETCHER, JR., 
has been named assistant vice pres- 
ident in charge of the bank’s ex- 
panded management training pro- 
gram. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Newly promoted vice presidents are, 
MARVIN E. CARDOZA, business re- 
lationship department; MALCOLM R. 
FOWLER, San Francisco main office; 
Cc. J. HEARN, Oakland main office, 
VINCENT M. CASELLI, manager of 
the Alhambra and K Branch in 
Sacramento and WILLIAM M. SUTH- 
ERLAND, manager of the Kaiser 
Center branch in Oakland. Named 





C. H. FLETCHER, JR. 


M. E. CARDOZA 











W. M. SUTHERLAND} J. F. LANGTON 


assistant vice presidents were C. C. 
ADAMS and THOMAS 0. EDWARDS, 
while FRANK G. MACHADO, JR., re- 
ceived the title of trust officer. In 
the public relations and advertising 
department, JAMES F. LANGTON was 
made a public relations officer. 


CORPORATION 


CHANGES 





General Motors Corp., Detroit: 
The election of RICHARD C. GERSTEN- 
BERG as vice president in charge of 
the financial staff has been made 
known. He had been treasurer since 
1956 and was succeeded in that 
position by OSCAR A. LUNDIN, form- 
erly comptroller of the Allison Di- 
vision. 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta: Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, EDWARD D. SMITH, has been 
elected to the board of directors. 


Burroughs Corp., Detroit: In addition 
to being corporate controller, HARRY 
G. BOWLES has been advanced to 
the position of vice president. He 
will also be chairman of a new inte- 
grated financial planning committee 
which will serve all segments of the 
Corporation. 


Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
N. Y.: Newly appointed executive 
vice president is JOHN F. LEBOR, who 
as vice president and director has 
concentrated in the area of finance 
and corporate management of the 
company. 


H. L. Green Co., Inc.: 0. P. DECKER, 
president o f National Boulevard 
Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
a director. 


Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh: I. W. WILSON who has 
been president and more recently 
chairman of the board, was named 
chairman of the finance committee. 
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National C an Corp., Chicago: 
S. M. HOPKINS has been elected 
president and a director. At the same 
time HARRY N. EIDSWICK was moved 
up to financial vice president and 
continues as treasurer. 





INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago: RUSSELL T. WALKER who has 
been treasurer of Natus Corp. (form- 
erly National-U. S. Radiator Corp.) 
since 1955, has joined Montgomery 
Ward Credit Corp. as vice president 
and general manager. The Credit 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. was 
incorporated earlier this year to 
purchase a substantial amount of 
the receivables of individual Ward 
stores. 


Commercial Discount Corp., Chicago: 
THOMAS LEFFORGE has been named 
president to succeed SIDNEY FEUCHT- 
WANGER who has moved up to 
chairman of the board of this busi- 
ness financing firm recently ac- 
quired by Automatic Canteen Com- 


pany. 


Colorado Insurance Group, Boulder: 
Newly elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Colorado Credit Life 
Insurance Company is D. WALTER 
SWAN. He had been with United 
Air Lines for 20 years, the last five 
of which were as assistant to the 
president. 


| BRIEFS | 


Charge-Account Banking 

The Chase Manhattan Bank has 
mailed to more than 400,000 families 
a 128-page directory of merchant 
members of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank Charge Plan. The directory lists 
6,000 merchant locations in the five 
boroughs of New York City, on Long 
Island, and in Westchester County. 

Clinton W. Schwer, vice president 
in charge of the plan, said that he ex- 
pected gross sales for 1960 to hit the 
$25 million mark predicted by him 
last February. The plan was launched 
on December 1, 1958. Total sales 
volume for 1959, the first full year of 
operation, was a little more than $11 
million. 
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Four Tons of Invitations 

Shown here are Clyde Crank (right), 
head of the Valley National Bank’s 
mail department and a fellow em- 
ployee, Gary Fraser. They are check- 
ing 180 bags of mail, each of which 
contains 1000 letters explaining to the 
Arizonans to whom they are addressed 
the details of the bank’s new ‘“auto- 
matic savings plan.”’ The Valley Na- 
tional has purchased a 20-ton load of 
best-selling cookbooks to be awarded 
as premiums in connection with the 
new program. 


An Atlas for Newcomers 


Designed as an important part of 
its Newcomers Information Service, 
the First National Bank of Arizona 
has produced a complete, up-to-date 
atlas providing detailed information 
on street locations in 22 communities 
forming the Phoenix Metropolitan 
area. It is the first comprehensive 
street guide of the area ever produced 
entirely by Arizona cartographers, 
printers, and suppliers. 


FPRA to Meet in Boston 


The program of the 45th Annual 
Convention of the Financial Public 
Relations Association, to be held 
in Boston’s Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
October 30 through November 3, 
will comprise over 50 sessions, in- 
cluding its long-established clinics 
and departmentals. 

FPRA President Reed Sass, vice 
president of the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank, will address the open- 
ing session with his president’s mes- 
sage. ABA president Carl Bimson, 
who is also president of the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., will 
deliver the keynote address. Other 
speakers will include Rev. Canon 
Laurence H. Hall, Rector, St. Paul’s 











REED SASS 


J. J. CROUCH 


Episcopal Church, East Cleveland, 
O hi o, and Al Capp, Cartoonist 
creator of ‘‘Li’] Abner.”’ 

General convention and general 
program chairmen, respectively, are 
Jordan J. Crouch, first vice presi- 
dent of FPRA and vice president 
of the First National Bank of 
Nevada, R en o; and Harold W. 
Lewis, vice president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

This year’s School of Public Re- 
lations will consist of a series of 
four lectures devoted, respectively, 
to salesmanship, advertising, com- 
munications, and an examination 
of the means by which public re- 
lations messages are presented. The 
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departmental sessions will include 
discussions of various aspects of 
commercial development, instalment 
credit, officer calls, savings and 
mortgages, staff relations, and trust 
development. Nearly every area of 
public relations will be represented 
at the twenty-nine clinic sessions. 


Chairman and vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of The New England 
convention committee are Edward 
V. Hickey, director of advertising 
and public relations, The Merchants 
National Bank, Boston; and John 


T. Williams, vice president, The 
Bankette Co., Boston. 
A Film on Money 
Management 

A new banking film, ‘Personal 
Money Management,” now offered 


by the ABA, tells the story of a typi- 
cal American couple with a small 
daughter and teen-age son and shows 
how, with the aid of the local banker, 
the group learns about sound family 
money management. The proper em- 
ployment of money is translated into 
terms of personal satisfactions and 
goals, and the role played by the bank 
in helping the family to achieve a 
planned and cooperative money man- 
agement program is fully delineated. 
The film is based on the ABA book- 
let of the same name. For additional 
information write the Public Rela- 


“=... 


tions Council, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16. 


It's Called “‘Check’n Save’’ 


The ‘‘Check ’n Save” account re- 
cently introduced by Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company may be 
either a regular or special checking 
account from which a stipulated sum 
is automatically transferred each 
month to a savings account. Interest 
is compounded every three months on 
the amount thus transferred. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Oct. 
Plaza Hotel, Boston 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
1961 


23-25—Regional Mortgage Workshop (Dept. of Mortgage Finance): Sheraton 


3-5—34th Western Regional Trust Conference: Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
14—15—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel 
17-—18—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Drake Hotel, Chicago 


Jan. 23-24 National Credit Conference: LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 


Feb. 


6-8—Mid-Winter Trust Conference: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


Mar. 6-8 Savings and Mortgage Conference: Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

Mar. 20-22—Installment Credit Conference: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
State Associations 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Oct. 23-26—lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Nov. 10-12—Arizona: Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 

1961 

Mor. 22-25—Florida: Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour 

Apr. 5—13—Maryland: Cruise on the S. S. Hanseatic 

Apr. 8-—11—Lovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Apr. 13-14—Georgia: General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah 


Other Associations 
Oct. 


24-28—Office Executives Association’s National Business Show: N. Y. Coliseum 


Oct. 30-Nov. 3—Financial Public Relations Association: Statler Hotel, Boston 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2—Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 


1961 
Apr. 
Apr. 19-21 
Apr. 20-22 


10 12—NABAC Eastern Regional: Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Charge Account Bankers Assn.: Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
Independent Bankers Assn.: Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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Fly-In Banking Service 


T h e Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company is providing for its cus- 
tomers a new “‘fly-in’’ banking service 
through its branch located at the 
south end of Philadelphia Inter- 
national Airport. According to Jack 
EK. Hunter, Fidelity regional vice 
president in charge of the facility, 
some firms use their own planes and 
helicopters to make their “fly-in” 


deposits, while others send their 
representatives via a plane rental 
service. 


The bank a short time ago estab- 
lished a ‘‘banking-by-boat”’ facility 
for customers of its Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. office, located on the 
edge of the Delaware River, north 
of Philadelphia. 


Statement Studies 


Robert Morris Associates has an- 
nounced the completion of its 1959 
Statement Studies, which are available 
at a cost of $10.00 each to individuals, 
schools, and businesses, as well as to 
financial institutions which are not 
eligible for membership. The volume 
consists of a Basic Study and an In- 
come Supplement, the former con- 
taining composite financial data on 
175 lines of business, while the latter 
covers information on Selling and 
Delivery Expense, Officers’ Salaries, 
and Other General Administrative Ex- 
pense on 154 lines. Tear sheets of par- 
ticular industries may be had at a 
cost of $1.00 each by addressing a re- 
quest to Miss Cynthis P. Sorrick, Re- 
search Secretary, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank Building, Philadelphia 7. 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


. Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 2 Yes. 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) Level Earlier Earlier Earlier Earlier 
Total loans and investments.........eee- vai bechisiayainia aselembendra avasotane aie Gene $107.2 $106.2 $102.4 $104.3 N.A. 


Commercial and industrial loans ‘ 31.0 31.0 29.5 N.A. 
Agricultural loans ; 1.0 2 29 N.A. 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying Governments ‘ Ro d 4 N.A. 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying other securities ... , 1.4 lie te N.A. 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying Governmenis. .......eeeeeeeees ‘ a 1 a N.A. 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying other securities , Va Va ‘ N.A. 
Loans to sales and personal finance companies ‘ 4.2 4.1 F N.A. 
Loans to other nonbank financial institutions : 1.7 7 ‘ N.A. 
Loans to foreign banks...... ‘ F 8 ‘ N.A. 
Loans to domestic commercial banks... ......eeeeeeeees Geaiereieyouacsteiatale i id 1.4 N.A. 
eM MUEIINIRINII 2c. g.[o.'c1n'g, 615101615 415:45 00 Vollase-eieiWiel ease ialdyx ajatein Wie SiGe sibia aisle 12.6 

Other loans 15.2 N.A. 
U. S. Government securities 27.4 

Other securities...... : 9.5 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


paren ACPRINNNT Pea: CE MIIE UMN 5 56: ya,/0:5:5\ 0:6 ase paleo alee Gro aivieiaienrere norciaace 574 358 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 273 602 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-) 301 244 


Month Year 
RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Earlier Earlier 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York)........cccccccccccccccccces 3.00 4.00 
Pate Ep BO ko oc ss cc eawacd 4.50 5.00 


3-month bills, auction average. 2:55 4.19 
6-month bills, auction average 2.82 4.89 
IE Fi 6:66:00 6.0.0 80b00 sere scceceenesecesesceeses 2.49 4.10 
6-month bills, market yield 277 4.80 
9-12 month bills. ..... 2.82 4.95 
Other issues due in 9-12 months 2.93 4.88 
feswes due te 3-5 years. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccces 3.52 4.82 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more... .. cee eecccesccccccccees 3.84 4.21 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100)...........006: ' 416.6 432.5 380.8 


Aircraft manufacturers. y 440.2 478.6 358.3 
Roa ciaa cy area aiaie kids aus Dias WIAA SRSA SOR wR ewe aa wells ’ 490.1 444,] 343.7 
PRNINRIIIIIINE(. a) 44,01 0:<)n i010 10/e:s (ale! a\enelavauswiniaaiare. SiaieVetelekaiste sievaie acs etaiwlavalacele : 619.7 624.3 478.3 
REIN a1 4-5-4: oitos60:6)019\0/a:e: 0101 eibim er din\ewielnreiecaveje aera: eraceyeteieiayeavaieieeneeoa 00s ; 540.2 564.7 420.4 
Pint ancesdeseccsrecacnss ; 604.2 688.5 542.6 
Electrical equipment.........+.++0. . / 529.3 654.9 504.8 
itcidkcheeneaeederineecbenseweewen ‘RA oeeneeweee ; 665.3 876.1 637.3 
Wee BTN INOS 0. 6:60:06 ):0:1006:9/ 6/018 .0:6.6 0:056:0101040/419:8 nmisie Wis aieleieieieieioee y 3277 3879 3238 
Machinery (industrial)... ‘ 478.9 515.7 456.7 
i a ae Cee ek eae é 290.1 312.1 258.1 
Paper and allied products........esseeeseeeeees ° ‘ 2098.5 2149.3 1531.4 
Petroleum (integrated companies).............+ Mébihenceokibenee ; 679.8 706.2 579.7 
Railroads. ...-ccccece . . oe : 327.1 320.8 261.9 
NN NOC ee asin etabaraicelaiolbiare se 5 @ioya/ey adil einl erase sole ers : 404.7. 454.5 391.8 
Steel and iron........+. pieialaeeiare (60¢eseseeeans a6 6.01010 piacepmcscne Risicieioe 830.5 808.3 596.7 

1737 2189S 175.8 
RS 6 ptecbbedeeetarecetonmans i-ceeenkiwat (cbhneewunnwe : 213.8 252.6 216.1 
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The National 304 simplifies person- 
nel control... reduces the time re- 
quired to prepare reports . . . and 
provides the U.S. Marine Corps with 
more information—quicker—and 
more complete. 

If you were a Marine, your com- 
plete profile would consist of approx- 
imately 150 items of information... 
filed on less than two inches of mag- 
netic tape. Complete Marine Corps 
personnel records, covering 475,000 
men, regular and reserve, can be 
stored on 20 reels of tape——a space 
no larger than a suitcase. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 


now using Waltional t 
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The U.S. Marine Corps uses three National 304 Electronic Data Processing Systems: 
Washington, D.C.—Camp Pendleton, California—Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 


The National 304, designed for 
high-volume business activity, is now 
being applied to all kinds of business 
—industry, finance, retail, and gov- 
ernment. 

It will pay you to evaluate this 
modern electronic system in the light 
of your specific requirements .. . its 
superior punched paper tape and 
card reading ability . . . its “building 
block” design ...its simplified pro- 
gramming techniques. 

For complete information, contact 
the Electronic Sales Division in 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


14 
30 provides a world-wide picture of 


each Marine Corps Unit, including each 
Marine’s training experience, and knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. 


504 streamlines 1,000,000 personnel 


changes annually, Reads 2,000 punched 
cards a minute. Prints reports at speed 
equivalent to 290 typists. 


04 
30 helps prepare budgets, allotment 


checks, training requirements, and will 
perform other record-keeping tasks. 


504 uses only 27 operating personnel 


to control 475,000 records—saving hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually, 
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ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 











ADDING MACHINES.~CASH REGISTERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 













Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our,phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers.” 


y 


“This Mosler walk-up window teally surprised 
us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 
utes in the month of December.” 


Problem Solving — A Mosier Specialty 


From the largest bank vaults té 
the smallest safe deposit boxes 
Mosler design and manufactur. 
ing experience is at your service 
Write for information on anj 
kind of customer convenience ané 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windo 
are so complete that each one is practically 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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